GENERAL LIBRARY 
GF MICK. 


MAR 26 


Being the March 23, 1901, 


Issue of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL. 


Nature Reading for Little Folks 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children . .65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave 
How Plants Grow. With a Popular Flora 

Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life ‘ 
Holder's Stories of Animal Life — 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs 

Friends in Feathers and Fur 

Neighbors with Wings and Fins _ 

Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers 

Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. Part I., Mammals 

Animal Memoirs. Part Il., Birds ¢ 
Long’s Home Geography ; ‘ ‘ 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred . 

Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader . 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies . 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 
Treat’s Home Studies in ‘Nature . 

Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Longmans’ Wew ducational Books 


Chatty Readings in Elementary Science a 


Instructive lessons on the anatomy and habits of animals, wild and 
domestic, with many illustrations in color and in black and white. 
Teachers’ notes, with summaries of lessons and blackboard work. 
Suitable for Third, Fourth, and Fifth grades. 

BOOK L., with 8 colored plates and over 100 other illustrations. 
BOOK II., with 7 colored plates and nearly roo other illustrations. 
BOOK III., in preparation. 


| A Reader in Physical Geography for Beginners 


By RicHarp E. DopGeE, Professor of Geography, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and Editor of the “Journal of School Geog- 


36 cents. 
36 cents. 


raphy.” I2mo. 247 pages. 70 cents. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
The Philosophy of the Short Story — 
16mo. 83 pages. . 50 cents. 
Notes on Speech - Making 


ConrTEents ; — I. The Four Ways of Delivering an Address. — II. The Real Secre: of 


After-Dinner Oratory. — III. Appendix. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


JASON’S QUEST, by D. O. S. A. M., M.D. 
‘Jason is he whose skill and prowess won the ram from Colchos.” JAson’s QuEST is the story of the old- 
est and most interesting of myths —the Argonautic Expedition in search of the Golden Fleece — and is told 
with a/7fullness of detail that has never before been attempted for young readers. Asa reading book tor the 
4th, 5th, and 6th grades this book is unsurpassed. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, by Epwarp 8. Exuis, A. M. 


The most impressive lesson in history is lost on those who read it as a mere story, without understanding the 
meaning of the historical movements and events. ELLIS’s YOUNG PEOPLE's HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
is wisely made up of such events as an experienced educxtor feels is essential. The skeleton history at the 
end of each period, the biographical sketches at the end of each chapter can be effectively used, making tlie 
book eminently ne yay to the use for which itis intended, viz.: to teach the children history clearly and 
concisely. The book is handsomely illustrated. 


STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 

First and Second Series, by Epwarp T. Tomuinson. 
Love of country! Is it not important that patriotism should be instilled into the hearts and minds of the 
young? TOMLINSON’S STORIES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, First and Second Series, are important 
as cupplocenatasy lessons in history, and are stories of the ion of the womenand children left at home 
to defend themselves, while the stronger members of the family went forth to meet the foe. These stories 
we ine and inspiring, and cannot fail to thrill the hearts of the children with patriotism and 
ove of country. 


THOS. R. SHEWELL & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 68 Chauncy St. NEW YORK, 111 Pifth Ave. CHICAGO, 378 Wabash Ave. 


PAUL BERCY’S SERIES FRENCH. 


Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. (Recently published.) 
12mo, limp cloth, 84 pages. 50 cents, postpaid. 
¥ BOOKS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED, 
Simples Notions de Francais. Numerousillus. $ .75| Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Frangais.... 1.00 
Livre des Enfants. Ulustrated. Cloth...... .. .50| Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth......... 4 
Le Second Livre des Enfants. Ulustrated Cloth, .75| Short Selections for Translating English into 
La Langue Frangaise, 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 1 25 French. 12m0, cloth ,...........ccsesesseses 75 
La Langue Frangaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25; Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 1.00 school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85cts. 
Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.........- (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 


T the meeting of the Boston School Committee, Tuesday, January 
twenty-second, Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic were adopted 


for supplementary use. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are in seven books — Books II. to VIII. — a book for each 
School year. The best and most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 


Use Pencil for Letter Writing. 


acceptable to our ancestors. 


exchanged. Why not the cleaner and more portable pencil? 


upHY should we trouble ourselves with all the misery that may be involved in pen and 
| ink? Nobody has time or inclination to indite the lengthy epistles that used to be so 
Few people in the present day keep the brief notes that are 


It is not only much cleaner, 


but is much easier to use, and therefore infinitely less tiring. The Dixon pencils are graded 


IN various degrees of hardness, suitable for all kinds of paper or hands. 


Samples worth 


(ouble the money will be sent for 16 cents if “Journal of Education” is mentioned. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersry City, N. J. 
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Educational Institutions. 
COLLEGES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public ss 
Actual experience in public school music teaching! 
Pupils for church and concert engage- 


ments, For ci Director, Potsdam, 


MAS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and a ply at 

the school, Newbury, corner 0: eter St., D 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HeNRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
Ss For both sexes. For catalogues addreas the 
Principal, A. G. BoyprEn, A. M. 


> VERT ‘AR PEN) 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


Por Vertical Writing 
Gillott?’s Numbers 1045 and 1066 


Smooth—Durable —- Fluent 


The Maynard Zoological 


A collection of mounted animals, 
highest forms, nicely displayed in 


than a picture of it in some book. 


Synoptical School Collection. 


showing types from the lowest to the 
eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 


grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass., 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For es address the 
Principal, . P. BEoxWITs. 


NORMAL WESTFIELD, Massa. 
gow both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHEAPER, Principal. 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


The Engraving Shop 


POR THE MAKING OF PHOTO.PROC. 
ESS AND HAND. ENGRAVED PLATES 


LINE OR HALFP-TONE 


FOR BOOK, CATALOG, ADVERTISING 
MAGAZINE WORK, 


Designs forall 
airtistic and Com 
mercial Purposes 


CENTURY ENGRAVING CO. 


333 WASHINGTON STREET, # BOSTON, MASS. 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. - 


F R E E Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 


Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; 
postage 6 cents. Advertises 15,000 Books, Bibles 
Periodicals, etc., ete., at Wholesale Prices. Ali 
books carried in stock. Best catalogue ever printed 
and sent free of charge. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


SELF-HYPNOTIC HEALING. 


I have madea late discovery that enables all to induce 
he hypnotic sleep in themselves instantly, awaken at 
any desired time, and thereby cure all known diseases 
and bad habits. Any one can induce this sleep in them- 
selves instantly at first trial, control their dreams, read 
the minds of friends and enemies, visit any part of the 
earth, solve hard questions and problems in this sleep, 
and remember all when awake. his so-called Mental- 
Vision Lesson will be sent to any one for I0c. silver, ac- 
tually enabling him to do the above without further 
charge. Prof. R. E. DUTTON 
Dept. 10. 


McCook, Nebraska. 
gent on approval. 


Library Basket. 


CRANE BROS., [ifrs., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


fence unnecessary. Write quick for particulars 
& Cc. 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UR readers are re to mention this 
Journal when wrting to our advertisers. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON w® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


**Journal of Education’ will secure a 
year's subscription free 


Oz YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 


HE Publishers of the Journal of Education, 

ever alert to the desires of its subscribers 
and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best 
propositions for the adornment of the school- 
room or home ever presented by any publica- 
tion. In response to the many requests made 
upon us, we have, after much thought and ef- 
fort, arranged with one of the largest art pub- 
fishers in the United States to supply their 
beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal 
price. 


Artogravures are something new, and are 
not only faithful reproductions of the lines, 
but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in 
striking fidelity to the original; while even 
the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paint- 
ngs, is actually shown. These reproductions 
are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially 
for this work, and are even more brilliant than 
the originals, for artist-hands have restored 
every faded tint, till the paintings live again 
mn their original lustre. They should not be 
confused with ordinary cheap colored chro- 
mos, as they are far superior to them, stand- 
ing in a class entirely by themselves. 


We give to our readers a choice of six sub- 
jects, as described below : 


No. 1.—The Sistine Madonna. ------ Size, 22 x 30 


MApoNNA Di SAN Srari (by Dresden 
Gallery, Dresden, Germany. is masterpiece 
of Raphael was photographed direct from the 
original painting, worth $1,000,009. 


No. 2—Sichel’s Madonna --------------- 17 x24 
No. 3—Rosa Bonheur's The Horse Fair --- 22 x 30 
flo. 4—Shoridan’s 17 x 22 


No. 5—Gen. Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians 17 x 24 
No. 6—The Constitution and Guorriere ---- 17 x 22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dol- 
lar each, but in connection with the Journal 
of Education we can, by special arrangement 
with the publishers, offer them at a merely 
nominal sum. 

The new process employed gives the genuine 
eiiect of brush and canvas. When on the wall, 
these luminous reproductions look like genuine 
oil paintings. 


In ordering, use one of the coupons, cutting out 
the one needed, sending it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
211--215 Pemberton Building, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


(a) To any present 


subscriber who will send us one new 


cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. ; 


(b) To any present 


subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 


tion, and send us.25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 

(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 

(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


Epucation f the address given 


Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
Send Artogravure No. ...... to 
No. 2. 


Lnelosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 


Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


below. 


Date 


Ne. 3. 
Inclosed find 1.1.44. . being amount due on my subscription to the 


JournaL or Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
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Weekly. | Govles, Cente, 


Journal of Education. 
A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weeki~. « + +» $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


f three or more, "A gee hh 2.00 a year 
and one new subscription, $4.50 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 bi 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 year 
Both papers to one address, .. . . $3.00 *¢ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq,, Boston., Mass. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD: To be a radical without 
veing fool is a matter of no small difficulty. 
SamMuEL B. Capen, Boston: The power which 
teachers have for good can never be measured. 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston: The boy without 
a playground is the father of a man without a job. 


Prestpent R. H. Jesse, Missouri State University: 
There is a final limit to a school laboratery, but none 
to a school library, 


Emerson: Ido not care to ask 


what branches my daughter shall study, but only to 
whom I shall send her to be taught. 


N. O. Newson, St. Louis Business Man: The 
teacher's work is but half done if she lodges in the 
youthful mind naught but the rules and facts of 
books. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. R. Rogers, Jamestown, N. 
Y: The kindergarten saves a year’s time in the 
grade. It gives them much that they would not have 
had otherwise, and it saves them from much that 
they would have had otherwise. 

SUPERINTENDENT E. Haron, New Bed 
jord: Every teacher should realize that he cannot 
shift his responsibility to the shoulders of anyone 
else. A principal or superintendent may advise and 
suggest, but the teacher must be able to apply those 
suggestions and rely upon himself in the main. 


PresipENtT W. DeWirr Hype, Bowdoin College. 
Something must be done to prevent modern colleges 
from becoming “a respectable loafing place for a 
throng of young fellows, who are pleasantly passing 
their time, until serious professional training or ac- 
tual business life shall arouse them to responsibility.” 


Henry Sapin, Jowa: The duty of the hour re- 
quires that we teach the children in our schools to 
love their country; that we fill them with American 
ideas; that we imbue them with American thoughts; 


that we impress them with the sacredness, as well ag 


the power, of the ballot; that we teach them, above 
all things else, to fear God, to honor the flag, and to 
obey the laws. 


Prestpent Caarues Ropertson, School Board, 
Brooklyn, Chairman Finance Committee, Board of 
Education, Greater New York: Ihave always held 
that it is good business to pay women teachers gen- 
erously. If they can live in comfortable homes, 
dress well, and enjoy the best advantages of modern 
civilized life and not be all the time conscious of an 
inferior position, they will work better, and happier, 
and longer, and the public is the gainer. The same 
18 Just as true of men. 


CuANNING Foxtsom, State Superintendent of New 
Hampshire: It would seem to need no argument 
that teachers, above every other class, should be men 
aul women of culture. Having charge of the inte)- 
lectual training of the rising generation at the most 
'mpressionable period, it seems self evident that the 
teachers of our public schools should be persons of 
Such literary taste as will have a lasting influence for 
800d upon the minds and characters of their pupils. 
But reading must be practiced as much for the 
teacher’s self as for its influence upon the school. 


FICTION. 


PATTERSON DU BOIS, KATE GANNETT WELLS, JOHN COTTON DANA, CHARLES F. 
THWING, MARY C. BERRY, H. C. CHILDS, HENRY GRANT NEWELL, ROY E. MOOAR, 
WILLIAM L, SAYER, KATHARINE KEIFE, SAM WALTER FOSS, WILLIAM E. FOSTER. 


No feature of the reading of young people causes so 
much anxiety as that of modern fiction. About no ques- 
tion is there greater divergence of opinion. Here are 
some issues presented by the general conditions: — 

1. What is the mental effect of reading books that 
pass in a day? 

2. What can be said in favor of true-to-life books that 
are admirably written, but present a phase of social life 
generally regarded as immoral? 

3. Is it the privilege of the librarian or his committee 
to exclude books which the “better people” of the com- 
munity consider unwholesome? (a) in large libraries 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


with ample means; (b) in small libraries of limited 
means. 

4. Should a library provide enough of these books that 
pass in a day to practically meet the general demand? 

5. What shall be said in reply to those who say that 
librarians have no right to attempt to conserve the pres- 
ent social ideals, but are bound to furnish an open court 
for all who present their own social ideals in good liter- 
ary form? 

6. What should be our attitude toward books for boys 
and girls, books made to order and written by the pound, 
all after the same fashion, as, for instance, the uniform 
lad of sixteen, boy of the period, naturally impudent, who 
has the good luck to be personally acquainted with Gen- 
eral Jackson, Aaron Burr, Custer, Krueger, Kitchener, or 
some other hero of some special period and every other 
considerable personage of the period, attempting to give 
a flavor of history? 

7. What shall be our attitude toward the books that 
are nauseatingly weak in style, but goody-goody in sen- 
timent? 

8. To what extent can librarians withhold from a girl 
of sixteen a book written for adults? 


Patterson DuBots, 
Philadelphia. 

1. The mental effect of the habit is bad. The effect of 
isolated cases might be profitable, in one way or another. 
An ephemeral book may serve a purpose and its mission 
cease when conditions change. 

®. Generally the influence is bad, although the pre- 
sentment may justify the theme, But this seldom occurs. 

3. Generally, yes. 

4. To be determined entirely by circumstances, 

5. Conservatism here is the safer attitude, but it must 
be distinguished from petrifaction. 

6. Turn our backs on them, unless the “historical 
flavor” is refined and natural, instead of artificially ex- 
tracted from coal tar. 

7. Disparagement. At the same time, the terms of 
the proposition would need liberal interpreting before a 
line of exclusion could be drawn. 

s. No rule for all cases. It depends upon what the 
book has in it for adults, and also on what the mental, 
moral, and social conditions, cifeumstances, and motives 
of the girl are. 

Kate Gannett WELLS. 

There is much to be said in favor of books “that pass 

in a day,” if by that phrase is meant ephemeral litera- 


ture, which is very far from being trashy reading. Books 
“that pass in a day” bear the same relation to mental! 
effort which transitory pleasures do to a pressure of 
business, or friendly gossip to serious intercourse. It is 
fatiguing to always abide on intellectual heights, for 
mind as well as body needs relaxing. ; 

The reading of various kinds of books, like any other 
pursuit, is a matter of proportion. Good literary form, 
however, does not morally justify the reading (or the 
authorship) of immoral books. But what constitutes im- 
morality in astory is usually a question of personal 
ethics. “Jane Eyre,’ “Charles Auchester,”’ and even Mrs. 
Browning’s “Aurora Leigh” have been condemned as im- 
moral, as much as in the present day are Zola’s novels. 
Yet a moral purpose does not in itself vindicate the por- 
trayal in literature of all one knows or imagines. There 
are some things we don’t want to get used to; only lib- 
erality, rather than morbid prudishness, should be the 
censor of what is allowable to read. 

The exclusion of books “that pass in a day,’ though 
necessitated in a library of small means for economic 
reasons, as, when choice is limited, it should be in favor 
of the best books, amounts to obnoxious, paternal super- 
vision in a public library with large means. To admit 
but few copies of such books, and then to weed them out 
quickly is a better method for gradual improvement in 
the choice of reading than to provoke the public and 
stimulate its curiosity by total exclusion of them. Be- 
cause some parents like to relieve themselves of respon- 
sibility for their children’s reading is no reason why li- 
brarians should assume it. ‘‘Goody-goody” books are 
inspiring to some people, while stories infinitesimally 
diluted with history scon pall upon even the “impudent” 
ycuth of to-day. 

There is no age limit in books, else we should have to 
begin with the Bible and end with the newspapers. 

Joun Corton Dana, 
Springtield, Mass. 

1. Nobody knows. It possibly is injurious to read 
very much ephemeral stuff. On the other hand, the kind 
of mind that yearns for and takes in a good deal of 
ephemeral stuff, whether that mind be a big one or a lit- 
tle one, is the kind of mind that is not much affected 
by it. 

2. Books that are true to life and well written, even 
if they present a phase of social life generally regarded 
as immoral, are good books for most people to read. 
Those same phases of social life are generally presented 
in a way not true to life in the newspapers. People 
read about them, anyway. Good, honest, well-written 
books on these subjects will serve as a corrective, one 
may hope, to the ever-present misleading presentations 
of the daily papers. 

3. It is not the privilege, but the duty, of the librarian 
to keep the material in his library of as high grade as 
possible, consistent with sufficient popularity to make the 
library a place to which all classes wish to go. 

4. The answer I have given to 3 is an answer to this 
question, also. 

5. Librarians are bound to furnish an open court for 
all who come, as long as they present their ideas in a 
form a majority of the people approve of, and as long as 
their ideas are such as the majority of the people of the 
community will not forbid the expression of. 

6. Most historical novels for boys and girls are very 
poor. Most of the stuff boys and girls read in news- 
papers and nickel libraries is poorer still. The choice 
for librarians in these things is not between the best 
reading and the reading librarians are in the habit of 
questioning, but between the latter,—the books on the 
border line of decency, etc.,—and reading of the poorest 
kind. Even the nickel libraries are, in the main, better 
than the cheap newspaper reporters’ scandalously untrue 
accounts of passing crimes. 

7. Throw them out. 

8. Librarians should permit girls of sixteen to read as 
many of the strong books for adults as the wishes of the 
parents or the general sentiment of the community does 
not forbid. Few girls of sixteen will read books written 
for adults of the kind which it is generally supposed 
would do them harm, Many girls of sixteen, unfortu- 
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nately, will read to thei. harm books weakly sentimental 
and goody-goody, which it is generally, but erroneously, 
supposed will do them good. 


Cuaries F. Tawine, 
President Western Reserve University. 


In general, I believe that boys and girls read too much 
of goody-goody fiction. I do not think it is too much for 
a girl or a boy to read each month a volume of Scott or 
Ccoper, Thackeray or Dickens. I think that, through 
every means or conditions which the librarian or teacher 
can bring into use, the reading of such books should be 
promoted and the reading of weak books prevented. 


—o-— 


Mary C. Berry. 


1. The mental effect of reading books that pass in a 
day will depend upon the number read and the conditions 
under which they are read. If one reads a book of this 
class only now and then, it may be a healthy recreation; 
more than this, it may meet the need of the hour, may 
quicken the emotions and suggest thought that, given to 
the world, may live on for centuries, though the book 
that waked the thought die with the day. But a steady 
diet of such reading is sure to produce one of the worst 
forms of chronic mental invalidism. 

2. This class of books cannot be too severely con- 
demned. They are a menace to life’s truest interests. 
They are responsible for many a dagger thrust at the 
inner life. They may be “admirably written,” but of 
what value is that? No hurt is less deadly because of 
the jeweled hilt or the artistic wielding of the weapon 
with which the wound is inflicted. 

3. It is the privilege and the duty of a librarian to act 
ir accordance with the best sentiment of a community. 
A librarian should be a protector of the public; so far as 
possible, he should exclude from the shelves of the li- 
brary, whether it be large or small, all unwholesome and 
disease-producing literature. 

4. It is best to satisfy the general demand. The pres- 
ent value of a book does not depend upon its ability to 
live. 

5. Good literary form is very desirable, and so are 
good garments, but evil in good literary form and small- 
pox in fine clothes are, neither of them, for the public 
forum. Protection is one of the inalienable rights of 
humanity; to furnish an open court is to put the moral 
health of a community in jeopardy. 

6. This class of books has a tendency to create a rest- 
lessness of thought, a dissatisfaction with the common- 
place ongoing of home and of school, a dissatisfaction 
that weakens the wings of aspiration and of effort. 

7. A great many people need just this kind of reading. 
It won’t hurt the head, it may help the heart. Let all 
libraries have enough of this class of books to meet the 
demand. They can be safely left to take care of them- 
selves. 

8. Responsibility in this matter should rest some- 
where else than on the librarian. He would be very un- 
wise to undertake to determine at what age-line certain 
books would become suitable. 


Principat H. C. Cups, 
High School, Swampscctt, Mass. 


1. The reading of ephemeral books results in a dis- 
inclination to read anything calling for thought, and 
causes mental dyspepsia. 

2. If any book tends to make immoral ideas in any 
way attractive, the better its literary merit, the worse its 
effect on the young—and old, too. 

3 and 5. It is not the privilege of the librarian or his 
committee, but their duty, to exclude books that they 
consider unwholesome. They cannot conscientiously act 
in a way they think will injure the community. 

4. It is not wise to tie up much money in books that 
will soon be “out of style.” 

6. We should discourage the reading of such “ready- 
made” books as far as possible. 

7. And as for the goody-goody books, they may well 
be treated with ridicule and contempt—and by supplying 
better. 

8. When it is left for the librarian to decide, he can- 
not take the responsibility of giving to any one a pook 
that he thinks likely to injure him, whatever the age or 
sex. A book that is simply “too old” for a girl, and not 
otherwise objectionable, could of course be given her. 

There seems a tendency on the part of some to read, 
without much, if any, regard to the quality, but it would 
seem better to read a little that has real value, without 
the offsetting objections, rather than much that is of 
doubtful or suspicious value. We ought to avoid meat 
that is “suspicious,” and not wait till it is actually 
tainted. 


Henry Grant NEWELL, 
Orwell, Pa. 

1. Civilization, culture, character, imply growth and 
outgrowth, and necessitate daily bread which must not 
be stale. Much of the best must be transient, and mary 
“books that pass in a day’’ have real value. 

2. Provided they are not prurient, “true-to-life books, 
admirably written,” on any phase of life—with high and 
noble purpose—are books to read, if they leave us de- 
cidedly stronger, purer, and truer for having read them. 
As a practical suggestion, let all the best things said of 
“The Scarlet Letter,” “Anna Karenina,” or “Quo Vadis” 
by literary and competent critics be available in cheap, 
tasty, and systematic form, and read in connection with 
each to point out their splendid qualities. This, it seems 
to me, is an imperative need in promoting real and 
healthful fiction study. Fiction is pre-eminently the 
revelation of life and character, and should be studied 
under expert direction—even for pleasure. 

3. What books should be excluded from “large public 
libraries of ample means” depends on the value to the 
special student, or on the broadening, inspiring, and up- 
lifting effect on the general reader, and not by the shal- 
low, conventional standards of “the better people.” 
Christ, to this class, was not “orthodox,” and, as a 
trowbler of the people by his transcendent teaching, was 
only a blasphemer worthy of ignominious death. 

“in small libraries of limited means” exceeding care, 
tact, and prudence should be exercised, but the ‘Dotty 
Dimple” style of books and the average Sunday school 
trash should be rigorously excluded by the expert lists 
of the finest and best. Small libraries aiming to do the 
utmost for the boys and girls will give them compara- 
tively little fiction, but, instead, those charming 
“stories” of biography, history, travel, popular science, 


natural history, etc., which are also delightful reading for 
parents. 

The best popularized biography nature readers, etc., 
even in those admirable manila-covered booklets pub- 
lished by the Youth’s Companion, the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, the Werner Company, etc., lead from 
nature and human nature to real study of life and char- 
acter as we have it in classic fiction. 

4. A library, first, last, and all the time, should serve 
the pecple, very much as the best newspapers do, through 
various interests steadily elevating popular taste. 

2. Every library, large or small, should have the true 
university spirit of open-mindedness, breadth, toler- 
ance and growth, “furnishing an open court,” as far as 
expedient, studiously avoiding one-sid: iness, balancing 
the radical and conservative. 

t. Stuff—trash—“twaddle,” “made to order and writ- 
ten by the pound,” is to be rigorously ruled out. In- 
temperance in reading, literary drunkenness, and mental 
dyspepsia are not to be promoted. 

7. “Goody-goody books” are only fit to burn. 

8. Wisdom, tact, and experience of expert librarians 
can best determine when and how to withhold any book. 

Principat Roy E. Mooar, 
High School, Hanover, Mass. 

1. Except when read for recreation, ephemeral books 
weaken the desire for what is really worth while. Life 
is too short for everything. 

2. Nothing in favor. ‘‘Whatsoever things are pure— 
loveiy—of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.”” Such books were 
better not written. 

5. In large, well-endowed libraries any book allowed 
by law to be in circulation for which there is a reason- 
able demand should be found, Intelligent librarians or 


committees may well be leaders of thought in the com- 
munity, however. To my mind, there should be in the 
emaller libraries fewer of the questionable books that 
pass in a day, and a large number of the substantial and 
useful books. This may help to answer 3 and 4. 

6. History is good, and all efforts to popularize it are 
to be commended. I wish, as a teacher, however, that 
there might be more real searching for historical know}- 
edge. The main thing against books of the kind men- 
tioned is that they are so exciting and so often improb- 
able, that they tend to draw attention away from the 
larger reality. 

7. Away with them. 

8. Intelligent discrimination might well be used. 

To sum it up, let us lead intelligently, and young peo- 
ple will always follow. 


L, Sayer, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

8. Is it the privilege of the librarian or his committee 
to exclude books which the ‘“‘better people’ of the com- 
munity consider unwholesome? (a) in large libraries with 
ample means; (b) in small libraries of limfted means. 

Not on the ground that the “better people” object. 
They are as likely to be mistaken as anybody. The li- 
brarian is swpposed to be an expert, and he must decide 
each case according to his own judgment, with a reason- 
able regard for all sides of the question. The matter of 
“means’’ has nothing to do with it. 

4. Should a library provide enough of these books that 
pass in a day to practically meet the general demand? 

This is to be decided according to funds and conditions. 
In a library of small resources, no, emphatically; in any 
library, sparingly and cautiously. Public libraries can- 
not, for obvious financial reasons, provide fifty copies of 
each of ten popular books for use to-day, when these 
books will all be forever shelved after to-morrow. 

5. What shall be said in reply to those who say that 
librarians have no right to attempt to conserve the pres- 
ent social ideals, but are bound to furnish an open court 
for all who present their own social ideals in good lit- 
erary form? 

Nothing—there is nothing to say. It is not the busi- 
ness of a librarian to conserve social ideals. 

6. What should be our attitude toward books for boys 
and girls, books made to order and written by the pound, 
all after the same fashion, as, for instance, the uniform 
iad of sixteen, boy of the period, naturally impudent, who 
has the good luck to be personally acquainted with Gen- 
eral Jackson, Aaron Burr, Custer, Krueger, Kitchener, or 
some other hero of some special period and every other 
considerable personage of the period, attempting to give 
a flavor of history? 

Our attitude should be to decline to put them into li- 
braries. Probably our action will be to buy just enough 
to keep the boy readers from making too much fuss. 

7. What shall be our attitude toward the books that 
are nauseatingly weak in style, but goody-goody in sen- 
timent? 

Ditto. Ditto—except to substitute girl and women 
readers for boy readers. 

8. To what extent can librarians witnaold from a girl 
of sixteen a book written for adults? 

Librarians ought to withhold from children—girls and 
boys—any book which, in their judgment, should be 
withheld. If there is a difference of opinion between the 
child applicant and the librarian, the rarent should make 
the final decision. 


KatuHArineE 
Somerset, Ky. 

1. My pupils are in high school, and from fifteen to 
twenty years of age. There is no public library. I find 
excellent results follow from encouraging the children to 
read all the new popular books, and, if possible, plays, 
while the works are recently published, while everybody 
is talking about them, and while they are being reviewed 
in magazines and newspapers. Pupils are then much 
more interested in criticising the book, and in noting its 
good and bad points. 

2. If the book is really well written, it will not glorify 
actions or characters in themselves immoral, Such 
books often serve a noble purpose in showing tne latent 
good in the hearts of men whose lives are, in most re- 
spects, worthy of condemnation. 

3. Certainly in b; perhaps not so surely in a. Unless 
the library can be very complete, it would be wel: to 
draw the line where the wholesomeness begins to be 
questionable. 

4. It should do so, If the young people buy books to 
keep, these books might better be classics; and I thor- 
oughly believe in having our boys and girls keep up with 
the literature of the day; yea, even if it must be the tire- 
some historical novel! 

5. I should say that if the library is to be “an open 
court,” fathers and mothers might better keep their 
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young sons and daughters elsewhere, and I shall cease to 
grieve that we have no public library! 

6 and 7. The less of such books the better. To read 
them may be a harmless amusement, but they cultivate 
no literary taste. 

8. In my humble opinion, any librarian would be jus- 
tified in substituting “The Heart’s Highway” for “De- 
generation”; and it would be a very abnormal miss of 
sixteen who would not be grateful for the exchange. 
Books should not be “at home” to callers of unsuitable 


age. 


LiprAriAN Sam Watrter Foss, 
Somerville [Mass.} Public Library. 

1. “’Tis better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all.” ’Tis better to read “books that pass 
in a day” than to read no books at all. The habit of 
reading many ephemeral books is intellectual drunken- 
“ness; but it is the most innocent of any kind of intoxi- 
cation, and there is hope of reforming this kind of an 
inebriate into a lover of better things. -He who begins 
with the vapid may gradually develop a taste that will 
relish the good wine that comes at the end of the feast. 

2. Books that describe immoral men and women are 
not necessarily immoral. If they were, ““Macbeth,” and 
“Paradise Lost,” and the book of “Genesis” would be 
very immoral. A book must be judged by its motive. 

3. When there are so many books published that are 
clean, a librarian has no excuse for buying books that 
are dirty. But the reason the “better people of the com- 


Jackson, if he does not falsify General Jackson, will not 
hurt the boy. There is sometimes a misconception about 
books “‘made to order.”” Shakespeare’s plays were made 


to order. Most authors are so constructed that they can- 


not write at all unless they write under contract. 

But a boy should not read boys’ books too long. Let 
him graduate from the children’s room while he is yet a 
child. There is much to interest a boy in “Julius 
Caesar,” “‘Coriolanus,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “The 
Odyssey,’ and other of the great books of all time—if he 
once catehes the trick of reading them. Let him swim 
from the wholesome rivers of Butterworth, and Brooks, 
and Trowbridge into the ocean of Shakespeare. 

7. Books that are “nauseatingly weak in style’ can 
sometimes be tolerated. But if they are nauseatingly 
weak in style and, at the same time, ‘‘goody-goody,” let 
them be accursed. 

8. The girl of sixteen is a troublesome problem. But 
an impure book that will hurt a girl of sixteen will also 
hurt a woman or man of twenty-six, or thirty-six, or fifty. 
It is well for boys and girls and for men and women of 
all ages to read clean, and strong, and inspiring books. 
It would be well for all persons from sixteen to seventy 
to read books that appeal to their higher and not to tneir 
lower natures. But the librarian who makes himself a 
literary czar and a censor and a judge of what any man 
cr woman shall read would soon become so obnoxious 
that he would lose his place and retire, I fear, from nis 
post with the unanimous consent of the public. The best 
general rule is to keep clean books in the library, and let 
the people take what they want. 
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munity” are the better people is because they have origi- 
nal and independent ways of thinking. So, having origi- 
nal and independent ways of thinking, taey will never 
agree as to the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of a 
book. Some of these “better people’ would regard Poe’s 
and some of Hawthorne’s tales as unwholesome. They 
would not be unanimous about Tolstoi, or Balzac, or 
Thomas Hardy. A librarian who accepts all the sugges- 
tions of “the best people’ would find himself neutralized 
into a cipher by their conflicting advice. The librarian 
should be the librarian himself. 

4. A library cannot provide enough of the “books that 
pass in a day” to meet the general demand. The Som- 
erville library would be obliged to buy 300 “David 
Harums,” 300 “Bben Holdens,” and 300 ‘Richard Car- 
vels.” These books of a day are mostly novels, and 
novels supply the medium through which the genius of 
our day expresses itself; and the current genius oc our 
literature should be generously represented in the insti- 
tutions established for the dissemination of literary 
genius—the public libraries. This being the case, I think 
that public libraries do not provide as many of the best 
current novels as the public have a right to demand. 

5. Libraries have no right to attempt to conserve the 
present social ideals. Libraries have no social, religious, 
or political opinions. They should see to it that aii so- 
cial, religious, and political opinions have a fair hearing. 
Libraries should furnish the weapon with which conflict- 
ing ideas may fight their battle, and remain interested, 
but impartial, spectators of the fight. A library that has 
social ideals of its own to advance at the expense of other 
social ideals is neither a “free” nor a “public” library. 
All ideas should flow into a library as all streams flow 
into the ocean, It should be as tolerant as the sea, 

6. Live boys like to be brought face to face with live 
heroes, and an author who introduces a boy to General 


LisprRAkIAN E. Foster, 
Public Library, Providence, R. I. 

1. We prefer to direct the attention of readers to .ue 
books of all time, when we can, rather than to emphasize 
the ephemeral. 

2. Undoubtedly much can be said in favor of this type 
of books, yet the average public library will probably feel 
that it is not under obligations to supply them. 

3. Probably the larger the library, the larger the circle 
of publications which should be covered by the pur- 
chases of books. Yet a wholesome independence will 
prefer to consider each case of this kind on its own 
merits. 

4. The problem is undoubtedly a perplexing one, yet, 
with the conflicting demands upon limited funds, it is 
probably better to come short here than in the fields of 
more pressing importance. 

5.. Another undoubtedly perplexing question, yet all 
but the largest libraries may perhaps disregard it. 

6 and 7. This library has found no difficulty in 
steadily refusing to place these books on its shelves, 

8. This is a real problem, and not an imaginary diffi- 
culty, yet our preference would be to deal with it in- 
directly, by seeing that the girl’s parents or teacher take 
an intelligent and sympathetic interest in her reading. 

In certain individual instances, it is conceivable that 
the girl’s advisers might prefer (and rightly) that she 
should read it. 

In the work of this library we very much prefer to 
study and decide a question from the point of view of the 
individual reader, than by unvarying general rules. 


J. A. B., California: I feel under great obligations 
to you for the help I have received from the Journal 
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THE YEAR'S FICTION. 


BY ELIZABETH F, PARKER, 
Acting Chairman Fiction Committee, Boston Public Library. 


Books of fiction are of universal interest. They offer 
a mimic stage, easily attainable at small cost, either of 
time or money, by which a different outlook from one’s 
own surroundings can be obtained; by which one can 
make a set of new friends, ora set of acquaintances, 
which come at one’s call, and seldom bother one by in- 
opportune demands. They offer change of scene, change 
of ideas, rest from care, and are as varied as human 
needs. The noblest duty of fiction should be to meet the 
human needs in the noblest, most encouraging, most re- 
freshing, and spontaneous way. Were it a millennium of 
literature, the pot-boiler would have no existence. 

Unfortunately, the more one has to know of the yearly 
yares from the publishers’ presses, the more one wishes 
that the inkstand might be endowed with some magical 
power to retain within its own opaque depths a large 
fraction of the books now let loose upon the public; the 
unworthy works that should never be written, or should 
never find a publisher. 

A knowledge of the fiction each year recalls the old 
story of Pandora’s box. Few, indeed, are the volumes 
which remain within to enrich our book shelves, and be- 
come an addition to our circle of triends, and what imps 
of yellow hue, penny dreadfuls, and books of debasing 
suggestion fly abroad! 

The value of books in giving a different outlook than 
that afforded by one’s own circumstances is well illus- 
trated by the experience, of one of my friends. She had 
an old sailor uncle, a man of education and bright mind, 
who had knocked about the world all his life, become tne 
prey of bad habits, and finally, in his old age, with little 
to show as the result of a long life, had found moorings 
in a tiny seaport village of Maine. Here he was a big 
man who had traveled much, and was thought to have 
great learning by his simpler neighbors. My friend sent 
him books to read, as there was no public library there, 
and was often at her wits’ end to cater for him; so at 
one time she sent him some books by Dickens, which 
promptly brought the following note in return:— 

“Dear Niece: Please send me no more Dickens, for it 
is too much like what I live in the midst of here. Now, 
in my books, at least, I wish to move in higher society. 
Thackeray would suit me better.” 

The business of a large library is to provide books to 
meet the varied demands, but, at the same time, to en- 
deavor to provide wisely. The largest library is limited 
for rcom, and cannot afford to burden its stacks with 
trash; and is, generally, also, limited for means, with too 
many other essential demands to allow it to buy fiction 
indiscriminately. Nor would it be wise that it should. 
The endeavor must be to provide the best of each kind, 
and, so far as possible, in quantity according to the de- 
mand, and, having bought the best, not to buy the second 
best unless it is required. In some cases one book will 
have such a tremendous success that more copies than 
the usual limit must be supplied, and that must often be 
done to the exclusion of some more modest work. 

There are many books of value to a small public only; 
many that might come within the sympathy of a larger 
public, had that public the certain cultivation or experi- 
ence needful to make them comprehended. 

Of these we would note such a book as “The Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box,” by Henry Harland, which could only be 
really appreciated by those who know Italy and the Ital- 
ian nature. It is a book of few characters and quiet 
action, to me charmingly human. There are those whose 
humanity is so limited that they see danger in every sect 
but their own, and of them is one person who character- 
ized “‘The Cardinal’s Snuff Box” as dangerously prose- 
lyting. But I think a beautiful old man is good to meet 
with, either in life or in fiction, be he cardinal, vicar, or 
layman, and this writer has given an exquisite sketch of 
a beautiful, witty, and benign old man. 

An amusing book of much coarser fibre would also, on 


account of its essentially Italian character, meet with a | 


smaller demand than its quality otherwise would create, 
though the Italian “dago” is becoming pretty well known 
in this country. This is ‘“‘The Last Lady of Mulberry,” 
Ly Henry Wilton Thomas, easily appreciated by any one 
knowing well the characteristics of the Italian lower 
classes, and their possibilities of tragedy. 

But this is descending dangerously near frivolity, so I 
would like to mention, among the books necessarily 
limited by its own quality, one by a writer who certainly 
takes himself most seriously. I refer to “Richard-Yea- 
and-Nay,’”’ by Maurice Hewlett. This presents a dim and 
gorgeous pageant, too remote for the general sympathy 
of this present century, through which the passions, in- 
carnate, stalk like beasts of prey. A wonderful picture, 
truly, almost too strongly mediaeval to be tasteful, and 
so strong that it is disappointing in not being greater. 
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Of a lighter, though earnest, vein, but quite unusual, 
is “The Gateless Barrier,” by Lucas Malet, delicately 
written and conceived, with interesting character draw- 
ing affording sharp contrasts, not able to avoid a point of 
weakness in its climax, and having a dainty and most 
adorable ghost for heroine. 

The name and fame of the author ensures the accept- 
ance and purchase of a limited number of copies of many 
works. As, for instance, a large library must buy any 
book by Tolstoi. His “Resurrection” is a “powerful, but 
incomplete, work, giving a photographic picture of the 
mental, moral, and physical filth believed by the author 
to exist in all classes of society in Russia, from the no- 
bility to the peasantry.” 

Zola is another whose work is undoubtedly sincere, but 
his “Fruitfulness” is for the student, not for the general 
reader. 

I dislike to have to mention in this category such a 
book as “The Flame of Life,” by Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
yet the curiosity of people is excited in regard to it. 4 
reader describes it as “glorified sensuality and ecstasy on 
every page until one is weary of rhapsodies.” 

However one may feel about Henry James, a set of 
his books must be complete, and there are many who stil 
find interest in them. ‘The Soft Side” is reported as “an 
interesting puzzle for one who cares to see how a clever 
writer can hide plot, expression, style, clearness, and 
force under a rubbish heap of senseless words.” Mr. 
James’ receut work has dealt with an unworthy society, 
the class which makes one constantly doubtful of their 
intention to fill their moral contracts and obligations. 
They are people one gains nothing by knowing, and one 
feels disgust at the waste of so much literary skill, while 
admiring the ability which makes the characters them- 
selves show forth their sordid quality. It is not diamond 
cut diamond. It is rather a flashing diamond used to cut 
muddy crystals which are full of flaws. 

Then there are the books which should be advisedly 
limited to few readers, but which probably are obtained 
widely elsewhere by the very class which should escuew 
them. They are the books dealing with tramps, detec- 
tives, police, and the criminal classes. The writers, even 
the best, like Josiah Flynt, are always on the side of the 
criminal, and make the most of the weakness and cor- 
ruption of the police and authorities. The rascals are 
not the gay and picturesque villains of Tyburn, too far 
removed from our own day to be harmful, but people that 
are met daily in the streets, and who have lives, and 
loves, and temptations akin to those of other people of 
the day and of their kind. 

Until some day when science may teach us that the way 
to fight fire is always with fire, and that homoeopathic 
treatment is needful in criminology, we cannot but feel 
that the less unwholesome suggestion is offered to mor- 
bid minds the better. This is not meant to apply to the 
usual detective story, either so able or so overdone that 
it interests and amuses, but fails to offer practical sug- 
gestion. The books that should be curtailed as to gen- 
eral circulation are such as “The Powers That Prey,” by 
Josiah Flynt and Francis Waiton, and others more or 
less good on the same subject. Equally bad for morbid 
readers whose consciences have lost their balance wheel 
is a book like “Tongues of Conscience,” by kKobert 
Hickens, powerful stories, but morbid. 

As we approach the fiction of this year, the good books 
(by which I mean those of high purpose and originality 
and of the best humanity) are the smaller number. Good 
mediocrity is much larger, and the poor mediocrity is 
equaled only by the trash. 

There has been a great preponderance of the historical, 
or semi-historical, novel. The best historical novel is 
that which makes a truthful picture of an historical 
epoch, or such part of it as is needed, and places therein 
the story. The poorest ones are apt to be those which 
insist upon taking the highest historical personages and 
forcing them to play parts according to the author’s will 
and imagination. An example of the worst kind occurs 
to me immediately, and you will forgive me if I give the 
worst first and try to find the better afterwards. 

The case in point is called “One Queen Triumphant,” 
by Frank Mathew. In this the much overworked Queen 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart are used, misquoted and 
abused; made to say things they probably would refuse 
to subscribe to even were the circumstances real, and it 
has a heroine for whom I think history gives no warrant. 
She is represented as a grown-up daughter of Mary Stu- 
art and Bothwell, born at Lochleven castle, spirited 
away by the mother of the hero, who deserts her own 
family for the purpose of raising this girl in France. 
History certainly rumors a birth at Lochleven, but surely 
this girl is a frail peg on which to hang a long story, and 
for whom to misrepresent and reduce to weak absurdi- 
ties so many of the great personages of the earth. nad 
such a girl existed, would she have been permitted to 
grow up, marry the hero, and subside into happy ob- 
scurity? This is what I call taking liberties both with 
history and fiction, 


For better historical novels we have “Yeoman sleet- 
wood,” by M. E. Frances (Mrs. Blundell), a healthy story, 
which is partially historical inasmuch as it introduces 
George IV. and Mrs. FitzHerbert. A new author, Wil- 
liam Sage, a son of Mrs. Abbie Sage Richardson, nas 
given us “Robert Tourney,” not bad for a first book, but 
neither new in style nor treatment, and using the French 
Revolution, much dealt with, in a conventional way. 

“The House of Egremont,” by Mollie Elliot Seawell, 
brings in pleasant reports, and is in demand. It is lo- 
cated in the time of James II. and at the Jacobite court of 
St. Germain. 

Three which deal with less great personages and less 
picturesque events are “The True Story of Gerard,” by 
Anna T. Sadlier, “Knights in Fustian,’ by Caroline 
Brown, and “The Duke of Stockbridge,’’ by Edward Bel- 
lamy. The former tells of early New York when the 
Catholics were persecuted and the mob refused to recog- 
nize the officers of the government of King James, or 
those appointed by the Prince of Orange, and has inter- 
esting lovers and a good love story. 

The second, ‘Knights in Fustian,” is foolish as a love 
story, but of very real interest otherwise, for it is an ac- 
count of the widespread conspiracy in Indiana on the part 
of the non-union men to give over the state to the Con- 
federates. The book is rightfully dedicated to Governor 
Morton, who saved the state to the union, and seems to 
me really an addition to the literature of the Civil War. 

The third, “The Duke of Stockbridge,” is a romance of 
some power and unhappiness, founded on the revolt of 
the debtor-farmers against the oppression of their credi- 
tors and the state government. It dates with Shays’ rebellion. 

One of the most popular novels of the day, hanging 
with an eyelid only to history, and perhaps ante-dating 
a trifle the books of this season, strictly considered, is 
“To Have and to Hold.” This is a story with a strong, 
bright beginning, a heroine that you first wish to trounce, 
and then adore, and some fine scenes scattered through- 
out. But it would have been much stronger, and would 
have kept much more of its early dignity if some of the 
agony had been reserved for another occasion. 

I am surprised to learn from one of the papers that a 
rival to the above in popular demand is “The Reign of 
Law,” by James Lane Allen. This has not been so much 
called for here, I understand, as through the country. It 
is a story of religious belief rather than adventure, and 
is described as “having strength, but hardly entertain- 
ing.” its popularity shows that people love to play with 
doubts and religious misery. 

There are other stories for those who desire to think 
and be stirred to their emotional depths while reading 
fiction. Pre-eminent among them is “Eleanor,” by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. The name of the author answers for 
its literary style and quality, for its exquisite descriptions 
and striking analyses. It may be interesting to note the 
opinion on it of one of our best readers. After mention- 
ing its style and magnetism, she says: “It is full of un- 
certain notes, because it comes out of an unsettled mind. 
It must be offensive to Catholics, because it misrepresents 
the deepest facts and experiences of their spiritual life,— 
not maliciously, however,—while parading an imagined 
familiarity with them. The interest of the novel, how- 
ever, is very scantily in the religious-scientific passages 
or the religious-political discussions. It concentrates in 
the extremely painful love story of Eleanor. I can 
hardly find words strong enough to praise the fidelity to 
life of Mrs. Ward’s soul-Searching and heart dissection. 
It leaves a sensitive reader unnerved and miserable. It 
would not be good for girls. They would be casting 
about for ‘Manistys,’ as girls of a bygone time looked for 
‘Rochesters.’ ” 

Among novels of the supposedly thoughtful type, at 
least, written with a purpose, I may mention “Boy,” by 
Marie Corelli, a plea for the proper environment of cnild- 
hood, and “The Master Christian,’ of which the merits 
are reported as “good intention with a meaning to arouse 
people from moral lethargy,” and the defects, “personal 
invective, especially against the Catholic church and the 
pope, and untrue statements about the general morality 
of nations set forth in a turgid, literary style, interlarded 
with poor French and Italian.” 

We have also “The Redemption of David Corson,” by 
Charles Frederic Goss, and “Unleavened Bread,” by 
Robert Grant, described as a ‘‘very disagreeable and ex- 
cellent story against women’s clubs; written with intense 
purpose that self-deception should be unmasked; a ge- 
vere indictment of political manipulations and private 
interests”; Mrs. Steel’s “Voices in the Nigh,” dealing, 
in spite of small literary skill, with material of great in- 
terest. Then we have Mr, Dunbar and Mr. Chesnutt, al- 
ways representing the negro cause from the standpoint 
of the educated negro, who appreciates the difficulties 
which education and ambition bring to their race. From 
Mr. Chesnutt we have “The House Behind the Cedars”; 
and from Mr. Dunbar “The Strength of Gideon, and 
Other Stories,” showing the negro in his weakness and 
his strength, and the obstacles he has to contend against, 


There are many opinions on what constitutes a good 
novel. To many it means just a love story, not too 
smooth, but with a happy termination; to others it must 
have a spice of suggestion, or a suggestion of spice; 
while some find pleasure in the society novel, in which 
people fail to keep their obligations, and there are long 
analyses of the reasons why. ‘Senator North,” by Ger- 
trude Atherton, is a somewhat extreme example of the 
latter. It does not pretend to be moral, and its motto is 
“Expediency is the Root of Morality.” People, as a gen- 
eral rule, want something which is restful, interesting, 
and will take their thoughts away from themselves, and 
something that ends well, and this desire is more easily 
gratified among the novels of the good mediocrity, very 
valuable and desirdble in the branch libraries. “A 
Vision of the English Country House and Titles Seen 
Through the Eyes of a Governess” is a type which 
pleases. The sorrows and trials of the heroine are de- 


lightful to bear when you know that a few more chapters 


will bring everything out right. Of these writers are 
Mrs. Alexander, Rosa Nouchette Cary, Katharine Tynan, 
whose best this year is “‘The Handsome Brandons,” and 
Barbara Yechton, a trifle lower, perhaps, in whose books 
the height of bliss seems to be reached by an impromptu 
party where they eat ice cream on the stairs, and where 
everything ends happily. Mrs. Barr gives us “ine 
Maiden of Maiden-lane,” a sequel to “The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,” but much less attractive. 

For a good love story I always recommend “Terence,” 
by Mrs. Croker. I am very fond of “Terence.” It is a 
real love story in pretty scenery, fresh air, with a spice 
of scandal happily foiled, a hero, handsome, manly, and 
of good intention, a lovable, honest, handsome heroine, 
and a happy ending at the last minute. 

A Welsh story by Allan Raine, called “Garthowen,” is 
wholesome, simple, and fresh, with much that is idyllic 
in two of the characters. r 

Higher in grade as a writer is Anthony Hope, towards 
whom one turns with interest, wondering each time 
whether he is going to give thrilling adventure, dainty 
society wit, like a whiff of violets, passed before half 
comprehended, or keen, critical study. This time he 
offers us two of his styles, for “Captain Dieppe” belongs 
to the first category; and as a sample of keen and clever 
study of one man, he gives us “Quisante,’’ who is an un- 
scrupulous politician, strong intellectually, capable of 
most brilliant efforts, but weak morally and physically, 
and “impossible” socially. The account of his influence 
on all about him, including his high-bred wife, who ad- 
mires him, but hates his methods, and yet is dominated 
by him, even after his death, forms as powerful a piece 
of work as Mr. Hcpe has ever given us, though not as 
pleasing as some of its predecessors. 

The mediocre followers of Hope are like the average 
run of comic operas of the day, neither Offenbach nor 
Sullivan, and they are many. ‘‘The Conspirators,” by R. 
W. Chambers, has been characterized as “smart rubbish,” 
and the work of Max Pemberton is much the same. 

Egerton and Agnes Castle have written ‘ithe Bath 
Comedy.’ Light and sparkling, it runs merrily, dressed 
in powder and patches, distantly reminding one of the 
“Rivals” in its gay comedy of errors. 

Akin to it, and even better, is ‘““Monsieur Beaucaire © 
by Booth Tarkinton, whose first book, “The Gentleman 
from Indiana,” strong and interesting as it was, did not 
prepare one for this dainty and finished account of the 
escapade of Louis Philippe D’Orleans fleeing from the 
tyranny of Louis XV. 

Egerton Castle has not been so sparkling or happy in 
what he has given us from his own pen alone th.s season. 
“Marshfield the Observer” is immoral. “Consequences” 
is a strong story, but too long, and covering too much 
ground, growing weaker as it proceeds, and ending, to 
quote the Critic, in ‘a dismal and disappointing fog.” 

Marion Crawford adds “In the Palace of the King” to 
the long line of his works. It is full of color, sure io be 
popular, and makes one breathless as one reads the 
amount of peril and adventure crowded into one night. 

The “David Harum” of this season is “Eben Holden,” 
by Irving Bacheller, which seems to have captured the 
public, even like unto David himself. 

Of good short stories there are not a few, including 
“The Passing of Thomas, and Other Stories,’ by Thomas 
A. Janvier; ‘“‘The Queen versus Billy” stories, which are 
all of Samoa, by Lloyd Osborne; “From the Land of the 
Shamrock,” by Jane Barlow; “The Bewitched Fiddle,” 
by Seumas MacManus, both of delicious brogue and 
humor; ‘Northern Georgia Sketches,” by Will N. Har- 
ben; “The Fortune of a Day,” by Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning; “Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts,” by <A, T. 
Quiller-Couch; “The Lane That Had No Turning, and 
Other Stories,” by Gilbert Parker, with a fine racial 
flavor; “The Love of Parson Loud” and “The Heart’s 
Highway,” by Miss Wilkins, for thoge that love them; 
and last, perhaps, but certainly not least, Joel Chandler 
Harris’ “On the Wing of Occasions,” relating to the secret 
service of the South during the Civil War, 
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It would be possible to go on indefinitely mentioning 
books by authors old and new, such as “The Queen’s 
Garden,” by M. E. M. Davis, an artistic, poetic idyl of a 
lonely girl in a garden in New Orleans during an out- 
break of yellow fever. It has so much charm that it 
seems difficult to understand the criticism of one person 
who could feel in it only the atmosphere of a plague- 
stricken city; and, in contrast, the obscure, turgid, and 
senseless “Robert Orange,” by John Oliver Hobbes, 
“written with the vagaries of George Meredith for 
model”; also F. Anstey’s amusing “Brass Bottle,” with 
its grateful, but tactless; Jinn, and Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
“Dr. North and His Friends,” “slight and unimportant, 
but containing some of the author’s most delightful 
talk’; and Ouida’s “Waters of Edera,” very sad and 
beautiful, but proving again that her various perfections 
as a writer are marred by want of proportion between 
sentiment and sentimentality. 

But I do want to say a word upon the fiction for chil- 
dren, especially for boys, of which I know most. ~*~ 

There are many historical books for children, or books 
which make that claim. Of course those by Henty still 
hold a favorite position, though the boys themselves are 
beginning to criticise and find his later books dull. He, 
in common with many writers, like Brooks, Stratemeyer, 
and others, has one method of writing a book for boys. 
The author chooses an epoch, takes a boy of sixteen or 
so, and in the course of the story introduces him to every 


forgot all this before the next morning, and when my 
teacher, Mrs. Ogden Hoffman, took my book to hear the 
lesson, I was not prepared for the pause and somewhat 
sarcastic smile which followed. She then turned to me, 
and said: “May I ask where you get your authority for 
the character of King Richard?” Of course I told her 
frankly, though I was blushing furiously under the eyes 
of the fifty girls in the class. She smiled quietly, and 
then said: “My dear, keep on reading Scott. He will 
never do you any harm; only remember he is not the 
only authority, and he was as good a partisan as you 
are.” But this is not a question of Scott, but of these 
present writers who furnish books as by machinery. 
Think of Henty turning out six books in a season! How 
can they be good for much? One was for grown people, 
“The Brahmin’s Treasure,” hardly original, as Wilkie 
Collins has done the same thing better. One is “The 
Lost Heir,” very mediocre, unwholesome for children, 
and of no use elsewhere; and, besides these, he has is- 
sued “In the Irish Brigade,” “Out with Garibaldi,” “Wich 
Buller in Natal,” and “In the Hands of the Cave- 
Dwellers.” Of the latter a practical young friend of 
mine, who has tried hard to remain loyal to Henty, re- 
marked: “It’s a bully book, a peach, for it’s not half as 
long as the others.” 

An Englishman, Captain F. S. Brereton, has written 
“In the King’s Service,” a story of Ireland during Crom- 
well’s invasion, and “With Rifle and Payonet,” a stcry 
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celebrity of that time. These celebrated personages tell 
him every secret; send him on every diplomatic mission; 
ask his counsel, and receive it gratefully. He often is 
very impertinent to his superiors, stands up for the right, 
and assists the powers at the head of affairs to a degree 
unequaled in the annals of real history. A recent book 
by Elbridge S. Brooks, called “A Godson of Lafayette,” 
is of this description, and is recommended principally 
because it deals with a bit of history very unfamiliar to 
the ordinary child. The hero is represented as the son 
of a Pennsylvania farmer, a godson Of Lafayette, and be- 
comes secretary to Eleazer Williams, known as the “False 
Dauphin,’ In the course of the book the hero is sent as 
ambassador to Black Hawk, the Indian chief, and be- 
comes an intimate friend of President Jackson and-of 
everybody else. The book is not very interesting, as 
there are too many questions of diplomacy and rights to 
hold a boy’s attention. Yet this is one of the better books 
of this class, the lower being such as “Remember the 
Maine,” by Gordon Stables, and the cheap, melodramatic 
trash of Edward Stratemeyer. 

The value of historical books for children is in group- 
ing the names which belong together, and thereby mak- 
ing historical landmarks. I acknowledge my own debt 
in that respect to Scott, Miss Yonge, Miss Muhlbach, and 
cthers, none of them accurate historians. If you will 
forgive a bit of personal history, I should like to tell you 
how, when I was a girl at school, I was very fond of read- 
ing Sir Walter Scott, and had fully adopted his “Talis- 
man” as authority on the character of King Richard 
Coeur de Lion. I still prefer his version to tilrat of 
Maurice Hewlett. My class was studying White’s ‘His- 
‘ory of England,’ and when we came to the chapter on 
ltichard, I found the author and 1 did not agree; there- 
‘ore, taking my pencil, I erased and interlined until 1 
iad made the chapter read according to my liking. 1 


of the Boer War, of better style and material than Hoenty. 
Manville Fenn also has written of Briton and Boer in a 
book called “Charge,” which is inferior to Brereton. In 
fact, the recent events have furnished a large field for 
this class of writers, and it seems as though an engage- 
ment were hardly reported in the papers before some 
writer for boys has introduced it into a book and had it 
published. 

A writer differing from these is Herbert Hayens, who 
chooses his subjects in out-of-the-way places. He has 
written of the extinction of Paraguay as a nation in a 
book called “A Vanished Nation,’ and an account of 
the struggle between Chili and Peru in “A Captain of 
Irregulars,” while his most recent book is called *‘Red, 
White, and Green,”’ and relates to the Hungarian insur- 
rection of 1848. His fault as an author is that he be- 
comes so deeply imbued with his subject that he wants 
to put it all in, making a confused mass, difficult to fol- 
low, instead of literary unity, and introducing in some 
instances an amount of blood and suffering equal to 
Sienkiewicz and his lurid, but far more powerful, tales. 

An Englishman named C. W. Whistler, who has al- 
ready several well-written books of very early English 
times to his credit, gives us this year “Haveloc the Dane.’ 
His books ought to be more popular than they are. The 
trouble probably is that they are too good. The man 
does not write sensationalism, and he has made a study 
of the manners and customs prevailing at’ the time of the 
long struggle between the Saxons and Danes in England. 

Kirk Munroe is a popular author with boys, and has a 
good literary style. It seems a pity that a man who can 
write so interestingly as he has in the past should de- 
scend to such absurdity as in his recent book, called 
“Under the Great Bear,” where, in the midst of the 
snowy wastes of Labrador, he plants a scientific engineer, 
with dynamos and full electrical equipment. The same 


——~abnormal strength. 


practical boy whom I have already quoted asked: “How 
did he get them there, and where does he get his power?” 
He offers, also, this season “Midshipman Stuart,” highly 
spiced and overcrowded with detail, with an impossible 
hero, and impossible coincidences, though clean and not 
otherwise than wholesome, and “Brethren of the Coast,” 
a story revolting in its descriptions of cruelty. 

One can hardly say, in view of these books, that truth 
is stranger than fiction. Stranger still would it be if we 
could keep our boys mannerly and obedient, or give them 
any appreciation of pure style or good literature after the 
sort they now read. 

The great defects in the juvenile books are mediocrity 
and sensationalism. I should like, also, to add bad illus- 
tration, atrocious illustration. Why can we not have 
good pictures, or none at all? Everything is overdone. 
We have no Lewis Carroll, and his frequent imitators 
make the mistake of overdoing their wonderful Alices, 
and stuffing their puddings hard and indigestible with 
too many plums. The alternative is apt to be a flat and 
goody-goody mediocrity. Occasionally we do feel re- 
freshed by a spontaneous book, and both girls, boys, and 
“Olympians” (to borrow a word from “The Golden Age’’) 
should appreciate anything so spontaneous and delightful 
as Miss Gilder’s “Autobiography of a Tom-boy.” 

Another good book is “Cattle Ranch to College,” by 
Russell Doubleday. This is not all galloping steeds and 
waving plumes, nor does it deal only with shooting, or 
It is the reverse of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s penny dreadful, “The Eagle’s Heart,” in which a 
thoroughly bad-natured boy is first imprisoned for stab- 
bing, and then fulfills his highest ambition by becoming 
the best shot on the plains. 

“Hrom Cattle Ranch to College” tells the real story of 
life in the prairie schooner, its pleasures and pains, and 
the many experiences of two little brothers, and the pef- 
severance which landed the elder in a college at last. It 
has plenty of fun in it and plent? of adventure, and all 
within the bounds of possibility, This is more whole- 
some reading, and I like to think it really commands the 
respect of most boys more lastingly than do the astonish- 
ing young heroes who have assisted and advised Lawton, 
Roberts, Dewey, as well as all the great generals and ad- 
mirals of earlier days. I have not yet seen a book whose 
young hero admonishes Lord Kitchener, shows him how 
to catch DeWet, and settles South Africa, but it is sure 
to come. 

There are other good books, often overshadowed by the 
gaudier ones. There is “Gold-seeking on the Dalton 
Trail,’ by Arthur R. Thompson, clean and simple, and 
unusually good, and “For the Honor of the School,” by 
R. H. Barbour, which teaches manly principles and com- 
mon sense along with plenty of rational excitements, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady gives us this year “For the Free- 
dem of the Sea,” dealing with the War of 1812, and 
“Reuben James,” not too bloody, and with many good 
points, in which the action between the Constellation and 
l’Insurgente is the climax. 

Children are great partisans, and having once given 
their allegiance to an author, they wish to read him to 
the very end. We cannot exactly blame the author for 
realizing this and turning it to his own advantage, yet, 
to keep up his prestige, he is driven to coin ever new ad- 
ventures and sensations. The old veins get worked out, 
and it is difficult to ring new changes on trite themes; 
so the writers draw upon the impossible in order to keep 
going. If they would only write fewer books! And if 
fewer people would write books, there might be more to 


read. 
What are the librarians in the children’s department of 


a large library todo? They would rather not place poor 
books on the open shelves, but certain poor books they 
must have to meet the certain demand, so they place 
many books in the stacks where they must be called for, 
and are not ready to every child’s hand. But all sorts 
‘of children come to a large library, asking for all sorts 
of books. There are those, for instance, who request 
stories by Stratemeyer, and, failing those, will take 
nothing better. Stratemeyer is clean rubbish. It is only 
very cheap and melodramatic. What is the wise thing 
to do? Give them Stratemeyer, trusting it may lead to 
better literature? Or refuse Stratemeyer, at the risk of 
discouraging reading altogether? It is hard to say, but I 
think I believe in giving Stratemeyer at discretion, en- 
couraging, first of all, the habit of reading, and hoping, 
by furnishing the better books and ke®ping them easy of 
access, to develop the taste for them. 

Since writers will write pot-boilers, and publishers will 
publish wretched, and often harmful, trash, should we 
not look to the libraries to do what they can towards 
stemming the evil tide? There are good books written, 
even though few are great. Give a place to the thought- 
ful books, the brilliant, the amusing, but, above all, to 
the clean and wholesome fiction. It is worth buying if 
it has the true ring to it, and if it appeals to the better 
self of humanity, and it is none the less helpful or inter- 
esting if it ean haye a happy ending. 
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A WOMANS CLUB. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


[In substance a true incident. ] 

Mr. Burleigh, principal of the high school in one 
of the chief cities in Iowa, was looking over the 
records of the 413 pupils with whom the question 
was, “To be or not to be promoted at the end of the 
first semester in January?” : 

Among those not nominated for promotion by her 
teacher was Leora Holmes, aged fifteen, average rank, 
95 per cent. It was the highest average per cent. in 
the school, with 99 in stenography and typewriting, 
and 100 in deportment. Inquiry showed that she was 
absent at the final examination, so that when she 
should come back there would be no question about 
her promotion. Mr. Burleigh looked over the resi- 
dences of the students to see who lived near her, and 
found there was no pupil from that locality in the 
school, ani none*seemed to know anything of Leora 
Holmes out of school. Mr. Burleigh was’ troubled, 
just why he did not know. Leora Holmes had never 
recited to him, and he did not recall her appearance, 
but for the girl with the highest rank and perfect 
deportinent to be absent from the final examination 
was significant; and how did it happen that such a 
girl came from a section that sent no other pupil to 
the high school? 

When he reached home fora hasty lunch, Mrs. 
Burleigh showed him a beautiful moth she had 
painted, but he failed to give it the attention it 
deserved. At luncheon he said littie, and as they 
returned to their rodm she said, “Are you having 
trouble with your wireless telegraphy experiments?” 

“No, I had forgotten that I am to be in the labora- 
tory with the boys this afternoon.” 

“What is troubling you?” 

“Nothing much,”—and then he told her about 
Leora Holmes. Mrs. Burleigh said she had intended 
to put a few finishing touches on the beautiful moth, 
and then go to the January meeting of the Woman's 
Club, but if he would like to have her, she would try 
to find Leora Holmes. With this assurance, Mr. 
Burleigh threw off the burden of the absent pupil, 
and once more devoted his thoughts to wireless 
telegraphy. 

It was little more than a hovel at which Mrs. 
Burleigh called. “Come in,” was the feeble answer 
toher knock. Ona scantily covered bed lay Leora 
Holmes, desperately ill with pneumonia, though no 
one suspected the nature of the disease. In the 
room were seated her nearly helpless grandfather 
and grandmother, while the mother, they said, was 
out washing. Everything was tidy, but the room 
was bare and cold, and there was almost nothing to 
eat. The girl’s school clothing, which hung upon the 
door, was thoroughly good, and all her school books, as 
good as new, were upon the only table in the room. 
Leora’s school was evidently everything to everybody 
in that home. 

One look was sufficient, and Mrs. Burleigh almost 
flew to the street car which took her to a telephone 
station from which she called her physician and the 
hospital ambulance. 

When he saw the girl, the physician said at once 
that she must not be removed, and that she would die 
if left as she was. There would be a fighting chance 
for her life if the room could be transformed. 

Once more Mrs. Burleigh went to the telephone, 
this time with a peremptory message to the club, 
for three women to come in a carriage on an emer- 
gency case. There was a flutter of curiosity and 
anxiety, but Mrs. F.’s coachman was at the door, and 
soon three club wemen were being driven at a rapid 
pace to discoyer what had happened to Mrs, Burleigh, 
and why she was in that part of the city. 

It was a busy time on street that afternoon. 


A couwh was ordered, abundant bedding came, and 
with it comfortable invalid’s clothing for Leora. A 
new stove was brought and fuel, with food for the 
sick and the aged. 

It was already dusk when Mrs. Holmes returned to 
her sick daughter. This had been one of her two 
busy days with which™each week was blessed. She 


had done the washing for two families, had taken the 
money, and gone around and paid the rent for the 
miserable hovel which had one merit in her eyes,— 
it was a whole house and not a tenement. She was 
not forced to have neighbors. She was poor, but there 
was no other humiliation. A beautiful turn-out was 
coming up the street and she was saying to herself, 
“T am glad all people are not poor. Lilly need not 
be poor—if she lives”—tears filled her eyes. “I'll 
keep her in school where she’s as good as the best,— 
the best in typewriting and stenography, she says,— 
but what will become of me if she dies,” and Mrs. 
Holmes felt a shiver run through her being. While 
she was suffering at this thought, the driver of the 
elegant turn-out had swung the horses around and 
stopped beside her, and a woman asked, “Is this Mrs. 
Holmes? I have been to Mrs. M.’s and to Mrs. C.’s 
and could not find you anywhere.” 

“Wh-wh-wh-what did you want of me?” 

“Oh, nothing, I just wanted to drive you home; it 
is too cold to walk.” 

Little more need be said. That was six weeks ago. 
Grandfather and Grandmother are in the Home for 
Aged Couples, which the Woman's Club was largely 
instrumental in having opened last summer. Mrs, 
Holmes his charge of the laundry in the leading 
hotel of the town. Leora will soon be back in her 
school as well as ever, and she will not fail of pro- 
motion. She is with her mother at the hotel, and is 
to pay her board by two hours’ work in the hotel 
office, as stenographer and typewriter, every after- 
noon. 

Gentlemen's night at the Woman’s Club on Febru- 
ary 22 was quite out of the ordinary. They were to 
have had Hopkinson Smith, but after his utterance 
on “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” there was disaffection, and 
when they were asked if they would release him for 
an engagement in the East, the club was only too 
glad to substitute “Wireless Telegraphy Exempli- 
fied,” by Mr. Burleigh, and a beautiful exhibition of 
paintings of insects by Mrs. Burleigh. The committee 
had written to three of the leading specialists in the 
country, two of whom were only too glad to come, 
one from the State University, and one from West 
Virginia. At the “refreshments” Mr. and Mrs. Bur- 
leigh and Mrs. Holmes and Leora were seated to- 
gether, and when the specialist from West Virginia 
gave Mrs. Burleigh an order for work that will 
occupy her spare time for many months, she said to 
Mr. Burleigh, “I’m glad I did not go to the club in 
January.” 


POETICAL STUDIES. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


MAYFLOWERS. 
If you catch a breath of sweetness, 
And follow the odorous hint © 
Through woods where the dead leaves rustle, 
And the golden mosses glint, 


Along the spicy sea coast, 

Over the desolate down, e 
You will find the dainty mayflower 

When you come to Plymouth town. 


Where the shy spring tends her darlings, 
And hides them away from sight, 

Pull off the covering leaf sprays 
And gather them pink and white. 


Tinted by mystical moonlight, 
Freshened by frosty dew, 
Till the fair, transparent blossoms 
To fall perfection grew. 
Then carry them home to your lady, 
For a flower of the spring is she, 
Pink and white, and dainty and slight, 
And lovely as lovely can be. 
Shall they die because she is fair? 
Or live because she is sweet? 
They will know for what they were born, 
But you must wait at her feet. 
—Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Stanza I.—1. Note effect of monosyllables, — the 
only dissyllable coming appropriately at end. Why 
breath? Do flowers breathe? What is meant? 
2. Follow. Notice with what effect the search is 
likened to following a hunter’s trail. That is often 


done by smell alone, Odorous. Meaning? Why is 
not “fragant” used? “Odorous” is more euphonious, 
though it introduces an extra syllable. 

8and 4, Combination of colors, dead leaves usually 
being brown. Is it artistic? Leave out “the” in each 
line, and decide whether it is better used or not. 
Rustle, Adaptation of sound to sense. What figure 
of rhetoric is it? Glint. Should the word be used 
if the mosses were green? Note alliteration of g. 

Stanza II.—1. Why spicy? Describe a sea coast 
scene. 

2. Desolate down. Alliteration. What do you 
think of adjective used? Suggest synonyms, and 
select the most fitting of all? 

3. What are mayflowers? Is the adjective appro- 
priate? (Peculiarly so, for the small, fragrant, pink 
and white blossoms.) 

4. Plymouth town. Quaint. Why pleasing? Where 
is it? For what noted? 

Stanza III.—1. Note beautiful picture. One can 
see a graceful, green-robed, flower-crowned figure, 
bending low over the dark beds of the flowers. What 
are meant by her darlings? 

2. Why should she hide them? (That which is 
rarest is most sought after.) 

3. Describe the leaves of the arbutus. 

Stanza IV.—1. Meaning of tinted? Of mystical? 
Why is moonlight called mystical? 

2. Alliteration of f. How does dew affect flowers? 

3. Transparent. Poetic license. Used to denote the 
exquisite clearness of the petals. 

4, After a flower reaches full perfection what be- 
comes of it? Is it not so with all forms of life? Illus- 
trate. 

Stanza V.—1. Now comes the object of the hunt 
for the flowers. 

2. What figure? Describe a person who can be 
likened to a flower of spring? In what besides looks 
can people resemble flowers? , What in them may be 
likened to the fragrance of flowers? 

3 and 4. How isthis a good description of a.lady 
like a flower? Do the adjectives fitly describe may- 
flowers? 

Connect the poem with Whittier’s “Mayflowers.” 


OUTLINE FOR “KING LEAR.”—-(VI) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON. 


ACT I. 

26. -“Queen of us, ours, fair France.” 
Is this a climax or an anticlimax? 

27. Explain, ‘‘Arc most rich, being poor.” 

28. Whattwo principles of human action are here shown? 

29. Does Goneri! speak truth in saying, ‘‘I know his heart’? 

30. What could Lear add to his curse to make it more 
terrible? 

31. Why does Lear say, ‘‘Doth any here know me”? What 
character of fiction does he here suggest? 

32. Why does the Fool say to Lear, ‘‘Thou wast born with 
the title of Fool”? 

33. Why is Lear ashamed of his tears? Their cause? 

34. What is the significance of Lear’s words, ‘‘I have left a 
daughter,” when there were two others? 

35. How are ‘‘old fools ever babes”? 

36. What was Lear’s thought when he said, “O, most 
mail fault”? 

37. Why does Lear continue his* former speech as if he 
had not heard the Fool’s words, ‘‘Lear’s Shadow”? 

38. How can men become ‘'Villains by necessity”? 

39. Does the possession of intellectual power lead one to 
seek Truth? 

40. Account for Lear’s words, ‘‘Your name, fair gentle- 
woman,” 

41. Why does Goneril wish it ‘‘to come to question’? 

42. What do Goneril’s words to the steward in scene III. 
show of her character? 

43. Why does Goneril silently reprove the Fool? (scene IV.) 

44. Contrast Regan’s words in scene I, ‘‘He hath ever 
‘ »’ with Goneril’s in scene 4,‘’Make use of . . . ,” 
and draw a conclusion. 

45. Under misrepresentation, what would be Edgar’s wisest 
course? 

46. Why is Lear so unwilling to see Goneril’s unkindness? 

47.° How long did Lear stay with Goneril? 

48. Why might Lear say, 0, let me ‘‘be mad, sweet 
heaven’? 

49. Whathasled Lear to the conclusion, ‘‘I did her wrong,” 
and made him willing to confess it? 

50. How avoid ‘being old before thy time”? 
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MUMMIFIED GRASSHOPPERS. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 

Parasitic plants play an important part in the 
great drama that is sometimes called the balance of 
nature. Every species of animal tends to multiply 
to an extent that would crowd the others out of ex- 
istence. ‘To counteract this tendency, there are a 
host of agencies. In the world of insects, for ex- 
ample, species is set over against species in such a 
way that under natural conditions it seldom happens 
that one kind becomes overwhelmingly abundant. 
And when this does happen nature often calls to her 
aid the minute plant parasites, which commonly 
make short work of the offending insects. 

Aside from the bacteria, the most important 
plant parasites of insects belong to a group called 
entomophthoreae by the botanists.. Most of them 
belong also to the single genus empusa. In their 
structure, these plants are allied to the moulds, but 
nearly all of them have the striking peculiarity that 
they ean develop only upon certain forms of 
living insects. Every one has seen the empusa that 
attacks the common house fiy; it is the plant that 
causes the dead fly to adhere to walls and window 
panes; the halo of white powder that commonly sur- 
rounds the insect consists of the reproductive spores 
of the fungus. 

Last September I found a great many dead grass- 
hoppers attached to fences, the bark of trees, the 
sides of buildings, and 
in other elevated situa- 
tions. Sometimes I saw 
one just alive in such a 
place——so nearly dead 
that it did not jump 
when touched. 

These . grasshoppers 
were nearly all of one 
species,—the large Caro- 
lina locust, which was 
unusually abundant last 
summer. This insect 
is especially common 
along roadsides and in 
open grasslands near 
houses. It is the one 
most commonly “flushed” 
as you walk along the 
country highway. Att 
Fiy. 1. Mummified Carolina Locust such times it flies rapidly 

Clinging to Goldenrod. in a more or less irregu- 
lar, zigzag fashion, and generally alights a rod or two 
in front of you. When flying its black underwings 
with their eream-colored borders are very conspicu- 
ous, but the moment it alights these disappear, being 
covered by the dusty brown wing covers, so that the 
insect is difficult to observe until it flies again. 

The dead grasshoppers clinging to the trunks of 
trees and other things were generally dry and 
brittle. By breaking them apart one could see that 
the hody was more or less filled with a whitish sub- 
stance which apparently had absorbed most of the 
living tissues. It was because of the mummifying 
effect of this white material that the insects clung 
so tenaciously to their ouppot long after they were 
dead. 

These grasshoppers were the-victims of a parasitic 
plant that had invaded their tissues and destroyed 
their lives. This plant is a fungus which repro- 
‘uces by means of minute spores, so light as to float 
in the air, and so small as singly to be invisible to 
the unaided eye. When one of these chances to fall 
"pon a grasshopper, especially if moisture be pres- 
ent, it is likely to germinate by sending out a little 
tube. Though the spore be beside one of the 

‘piracles or breathing pores of the insect, it would 
prolably enter the body through this tiny opening. 
r hen it gets inside it continues to grow rather 
mony? absorbing the tissues and penetrating to 
ost parts of the body. The result is that the grass- 
hopper is soon killed and its body mummified. 

l' is a curious fact that locusts affected by this 
‘range disease are impelled to climb as high up in 
the world ag they can get. Sometimes they will 
nm ‘ch a position eight or ten feet from the ground. 

‘hey very commonly eraw! up the stalks of grasses 


and various herbaceous plants, especially goldenrod. 
Once one was brought me clinging to the fair white 
petals of a beautiful sweet pea blossom. (Fig. 2.) 
The bodies of these mumified locusts are gener- 
ally broken up by wind and rain before winter sets 
in. Late in autumn you will find them still cling- 
ing to their various supports, but with many of 


Fig. 2. Cardlina Locust Clinging to Sweet Pea. 


them parts of the body are gone. The first storm of 
sleet and ice, however, generally breaks off such 
specimens, so that in winter you can seldom find any 
of the mummies in the places that knew them before. 

Under favoring conditions of warmth and mois- 
ture the fungus in these dead locusts will develop a 
crop of spores that looks like a fine white mould. 
It is by means of these that the disease is propa- 
gated. The species of fungus that attacks grass- 
hoppers is called empusa gryllii. 


NATURE STUDY. 


PREPARED BY HARRIET 8S. HAYWARD. 


Skeleton Outline of Experimental Course in Brockton 
[Mass.] Schools. 


GRADE I. 


Fall.—Approach of winter—preparation for by 
plants, animals, man. (Caterpillars; grasshoppers.) 

Natural phenomena—sun, cloud, rain, dew, frost, 
ete. 

Common fall flowers—names; recognition; parts 
of plant and their uses. 

Common leaves—recognition of a few: maple, 
oak, elm, ete. 

Apple, peach, and pumpkin as seed homes. 

Winter.—Snow and ice. 

Evergreens—pine, spruce, hemlock. 

Animals—cat (lion), dog (fox), cow and sheep, 
squirrel, hen. . 

Spring.—Approach of spring; preparation for. 

Germination of bean and squash. 

Buds—horse-chestnut, ete. 

Spring flowers—recognition as brought in. 

GRADE Il. 


Fall.—Crickets. 

Flowers—ten to twenty new flowers; recognition; 
petals and pollen. 

Leaves—ten to twenty common leaves of vicinity. 

Fruits—pear, plum, grape, and squash; adapta- 
tion to life and work. 

Winter.—lvergreens. 
tion to life. 

Minerals—quartz, mica, feldspar, coal, marble, 
ete. 

Spring.—Germination—corn. 

Buds—lilac and maple. 

Spring wild flowers. 

GRADE III. 
Fall.—Fall flowers—as before; study of individual 


plant for life. 
Trees—more work with tree as whole; out-door 


Add one or two; adapta- 


work. 
Fruits—vegetables, 


Winter.—Evergreens—tree as whole; adaptation 
to life. 

Animals—cat (tiger), dog (wolf), horse (goat), 
mouse, duck. 

Spring.—Flowers—parts (petals, sepals, stamens, 
pistils). 

Buds—other twigs for development. 

Birds—recognition, and name a few; habits and 
life. 

GRADE IV. 

Fall.—Fruits—leading to simple classifications; 
protection of seeds; means of scattering; (spices, 
collections, and talks). 

Winter.—Minerals and building stones—quartz, 
feldspar, ete. Puddingstone, sandstone, slate, mar- 
ble, granite. 

Spring.—Germination—for needs of plant life 
and cycle of growth. 

Birds—continue work of grade three. 

l'lowers—review parts; uses of parts. 

GRADE V. 


Fall.—Fall flowers—complete collection of flowers 
of vicinity. 

Deciduous trees—field lessons; recognition of 
those of neighborhood; study maple and oaks. 

Winter.—Animals—leading to simple classifica- 
tion; characteristics of families. 

_ Spring.—Deciduous trees in spring aspect. 

- Birds—out-door lessons; for adaptation to life, 
habits, voices, homes. Springflowers. 

GRADE VI. 

Fall.—Insects. 

Winter.—Evergreen trees—pines, spruces, cedars, 
hemlock, ete. (Mosses and lichens.) 

Spring.—-Plant study—structures, stems, leaves, 
ete. 

GRADE VIL. 

Fall._-Grasses and grains; other members of grass 
family. 

Winter.—Metals and their ores—coal and lime 
series. 

Spring.—Rose and erowfoot families. 

GRADE VIII. 

Fall—Autumn members of rose and _ crowfoot 
families; compositae. 

November, December, January.—Physics—cohe- 
sion, adhesion, gravity, magnetism. 

Tebruary, March, April—Electricity—heat and 
light; special reference to common life and effects in 
nature world. 

May and June.—Spring compositae. 

GRADE IX. 

Fall.—Geography of Brockton; review minerals 
and rocks of vicinity. 

Soils—relation to rocks and to vegetation. 

Winter.—Earth’s development; continent build- 
ing: forces at work; results in vicinity of action of 
heat, water, air; plant and animal life. 

Spring—Glaciers and effects; volcanoes and 
effects. 


SHADES OF PESTALOZZI! 


BY PRESTON W. SEARCH. 


Two days since I paid a visit to Yverdon, and 
spent much time in the old chateau where Pestalozzi 
taught his famous school, 1805-1825; but—shades of 
Pestalozzi!—of the three rooms from which the great 
master reached the world, in the principal one 
I found six ineorrigibles locked up while the teacher 
had gone to dinner; in another room a teacher had 
detained her whole school half an hour after dismis- 
sal time, with one fellow on the dunce block, and an- 
other in a corner; while the third room, if not ethi- 
cally decorated, yet still breathed something of the 
spirit of the departed lover of children, who must 
turn uneasily in his grave. 

The old chateau is very, very interesting, but not 
because of the miserable state school therein now 
housed; but I shut out the whole degenerate scene 
and spent a most delightful day on sacred ground 
with Pestalozzi. 


(!, F. P., Rhode Island: We could not live with- 
out your Journal, 
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Educational Intelligence 


Germany’s population is now 56,000,000. 

Do what you can to help the vacation school 
movement. 

Chicago plans for twenty new school buildings in 
twelve months. 

Schools are an investment of public funds, and 
not an expense. . 

A sentence need not be tame, insipid or dry, be- 
cause it is good literature. 

There were 200 Chicago pupils in the inaugural 
party—a voting contest did it. 

The cut of Maurice Hewlett on pa;e 179 is u ed 
fhrough the courtesy of the Macmillan Company. 

The exact registration at the Chicago meeting 
was 739. There were fifty-six more who paid dues 
at Chicago in 1901 than in 1900. 

Colby has met with a serious loss in the resigna- 
tion of her scholarly, progressive, devoted president, 
Dr. Nathaniel Butler. All New England educators 
regret his retirement. 


Dr. A. S. Downing of New York may continue toe 


congratulate himself that he presided over the larg- 
est meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
that has ever been held. 

The schools of Indiana very generally had exer- 
cises in memory of ex-President Harrison, and the 
schocls of the country ought to do the same. Of 
course Indianapolis took the lead in this observance 
of the day. 


EUROPEAN TOURS FOR TKACHERS. 


The Paris exposition of 1900 has made it inevit- 
able that teachers will go abroad in the future more 
than they have done in the past. The European 
travel of 1900 has been the topic of conversation as 
has nothing else aside from the California teachers’ 
parties of 1888 and ’99. Many teachers who had 
intended to go last year postponed their trip when 
they appreciated that the conditions were not 
wholly favorable. 

There was never so good a year as this is to get 


one’s money’s worth in Europe. The Personally 
Conducted Tours will be better than ever before, for 
various reasons. Last year was a winnowing time 
with these parties, and those who did well then are 
in much better position to offer attractions and 
comforts. This is the teachers’ year for Europe. 
Arrangements should be made early. If one is to 
travel alone, he should certainly engage passage as 
soon as the sailings are announced, and those who 
are to go on Personally Conducted Tours will find 
it every way to their advantage to make early in- 
quiries. Few persons can travel so well or so eco- 
nomically as in one of these parties. Choose some 
manager who always gathers good people about him, 
and who has only gentlemanly conductors. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S LEADER. 


The testing time for Pennsylvania is at hand. 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer is about completing his 
second term—eight years—as state superintendent. 
In scholarship, in professional spirit and power, in 
devotion to the affairs of the office, in the absence 
of serious mistakes, and in the record of courage- 
ous and wise words and deeds he has proved him- 
self a worthy successor of the ablest men who have 
ever been at the head of the educational department 
of Pennsylvania, or of any other state. But he 
was originally appointed by a Democratic governor 
as a Democrat. He was reappointed four years ago 
by a Republican governor as an educator, and not as 
a Democrat. All sorts of rumors have been afloat 
for many months to the effect that the office was to 
be returned to the political arena. It seems in- 
credible that it should be so, and if it is, the state 
will suffer more than language can express, and the 
political party will suffer even more that shall in 
this enlightened age set aside a man without a 
superior for any other man, simply because the 
other man is of a particular political family. Let 
every well wisher for America and for her schools 
join in an earnest hope that we may be spared such 
professional and civic humiliation. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

The summer school is now as permanent as the 
normal school. It is no longer a speculation or an 
experiment, neither is it now a field for adven- 
turers, but it is either an institution, as in the case 
of Martha’s Vineyard and Chautauqua, or a depart- 
ment in a greater institution, as in the case of Har- 
vard and Cornell, the University of Michigan or 
Chicago, of Columbia or the University of New 
York. 

All this could not be but for the serious demand 
for it on the part of the teachers of the country. 
Probably nine out of every ten attendants upon 
these summer schools are engaged in teaching or 
supervising, and as a class they are the most aspir- 
ing and devoted of the younger members of the pro- 
fession. It may well be doubted if any teacher has 
attended three sessions of summer schools without 
either being promoted to a better place or having 
the salary raised in the same position. 

The summer school is now a necessity, as it would 
not have been fifteen years ago. Any teacher of 
physics or chemistry, of history or literature, of 
ancient or modern languages who left college fif- 
teen ‘years ago has been unusually fortunate if he 
has kept track of the grand advance in method and 
equipment for teaching these subjects most effec- 
tively. There is one opportunity ever open to men 
and women who dread the reputation of not being 
informed as to the latest and best ways and means 
of teaching the subject, and that is in the summer 
school. ‘There is the same necessity in the case of 
elementary school teachers. 

Almost without exception, a college professor or 
a normal instructor does decidedly better work in a 
summer school than in his regular classes. ‘There 
is a hunger on the part of earnest teachers, an in- 
tellectual awakening in contact with such zealous 
persons which calls out all that is best in lecturer 
or instructor. 

Best of all, earnestness and zeal are here without 
intensity. One is earnest when he combines seri- 
ousness with briskness. There is spontaneous ac- 


tivity and a purpose in all earnestness. Zeal mag- 
nifies the spontaneity; it implies that the briskness 
is at boiling point. Its origin is closely akin to that 
of yeast. Intensity is quite another and less pleas- 
ing word. It means that everything is stretched to 
the limit. It is painful even to think of it. Now 
the summer school assembles earnest, zealous 
teachers without developing intensity. There is 
enough of the social, the restful, the hopeful in life 
at a summer school for it to escape the intensity 
that wrecks whoever is strained to the limit in 
thought and conscience. 


IS 1T A FICTION EPIDEMIC? 


What means the present excitement in fiction? 
What is the cause of the sale by the half million 
copies in a few months of such books as “David 
Harum,” “Richard Carvel,” “To Have and to Hold,” 
“Janice Meredith,” “Eben Holden,” “Sky Pilot,” 
and “Uncle Remus.” 

This is not due to advertising, is not the result 
of a catchy name, is not because of a fetching style. 
It must mean something. Is it not significant? It 
is either a good or a bad tendency. It is either 
helpful or very harmful. No such fierce awaken- 
ing can sweep from sea to sea without being a bless- 
ing or a bane. Which? 

Is it an epidemic or a tonic? A poison or an 
antidote? A mine or a slough? A disease or a 
remedy? Diversion or scholarship? Does it in- 
dicate weakness or strength? Is it a cause for 
alarm or for hope? If we accept the standards of 
Cromwell’s time, Jonathan Edwards, or of rural 
New England forty years ago, there is but one an- 
swer. If it is wrong to read fiction, if a novel is a 
snare, then it is a terrible indictment of the open- 
ing hours of the twentieth century that a half mil- 
lion copies of a good story book can be sold, and 
through the libraries 5,000,000 readers can be found 
for a fascinating yarn. 

If it is better to believe that the charming ac- 
count of the Creation, of the rainbow, or the story 
of Jonah, are literally true, even if they are not true, 
than it is to enjoy the parable of the Prodigal Son 
as a parable, then we may well tremble as we read 


the Christmas story in “David Harum,” or of 


Gwynn’s first knowledge of prayer in “Sky Pilot.” 

Fierce must be the tyranny of pessimism that can 
believe the American homes so degenerate as to be 
swept off their feet by the portrayal of the rusti¢ 
simplicity of a horse trade in Central New York, or 
by the drawing of her revolver by a daughter of the 
ranch in the heart of the Rockies. 

Is there no psychology in it? Is there no philoso- 
phy beneath it? Is there no inspiration above it? 
Without assuming the wisdom to answer these 
questions, it may not be amiss to loosen the problems 
just a little. “David Harum” may be taken as a 
sample of the starter, “Sky Pilot” as the culmina- 
tion, and “To Have and To Hold” as the master- 
piece. No one of these came as from the pen of a 
master. They may almost be called derelicts, float- 
ing without a crew upon the wide semi-literary sea. 
While this is not literally true of the last two books, 
it was practically true of their immediate predeces- 
sor by these authors. No one of these books sold 
because of the author, publisher, title, or literary 
excellence. No more did it come ir a crisis. No 
one of them sold because it was cheap nor because 
it was specially well made. No one of them was “a 
study” of a popular theme. They are not primarily 
historical or sociological, are not romantic or amus- 
ing, primarily. Their sale is not due to any realism 
or vice nor from any magnitude of virtue. 

What does it all mean? They are as a whole de- 
cidedly realistic, wholesome, delightful. Their ap- 
peal is to the general interest in geography, history. 
and rude, crude virtue. The same people have read 
with equal fascination of a horse trade, of the ar- 
rival of a ship from England, of the lassoing of 
ferocious dog, of life in Central New York and Way 
Down Fast, of the James in the opening of the 
seventeenth century, and of Swan Creek in the 
closing of the nineteenth century. 

All this is not accidental. It is the result of the 
better teaching of reading in the schools, of the 
substitution of the woman’s club for the sewing 
circle, of the Chautauqua for the camp meeting, of 
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the professional librarian for the woman who classi- 
fied “Stones of Venice” as a work on mineralogy? 
It is true that teachers had no purpose to develop a 
taste for the novel, that the woman’s club does not 
magnify fiction, that the,Chautauqua in no sense 
intends to cultivate the love for slang, that the li- 
brarians are not altogether happy over the neces- 
sity of buying twenty copies of “Hben Holden” to 
mect the transient demand, and yet these may all 
have contributed to the present condition in regard 
to fiction. 

In these matters the end attained is rarely that 
aimed at. An awakening always accomplishes a 
great deal, but it is not always the “deal” intended. 
“hat the million readers of special stories just now 
is largely due to the new life in school and church, 
in society and home, in club and library, may be 
true even if teachers, preachers, and librarians are 
not wholly gratified over what they have wrought. 
The next five years of fiction will be worth studying. 
In the meantime we must read fiction as something 
more than a diversion, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The death of ex-President Harrison ends a career 
of honorable achievement and great usefulness. 
To those with whom “magnetism” is everything, 
President Harrison may have seemed reserved and 
cold, but he was endoaved with sturdy honesty and 
large abilities. His administration was one of the 
most ereditable in the memory of men now living; 
and in his personal character and private life he 
exemplified the virtues of a sincere and unaffected 
Christian gentleman. He proved his native endow- 
ments by the rapidity of his early advancement in a 
state where politics have always been a science. 
Ile showed his courage when he left home and 
family in the darkest days of the civil war to reeruit 
a regiment and Jead it to the front. His abilities 
‘in his profession were manifested both before and 
after his publie service. His selection as counsel 
or \enezuela in the boundary dispute, and his hp- 
pointment as one of the jurists to represent the 
(nited States in the Hague tribunal were tributes 
io his capacity and statesmanship. He was younger 
‘han most had thought him; only sixty-seven when 


he died, 
* 

\Vhether by accident or design, the British reply 
io the senate amendments to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty was not delivered until after the treaty had 
expired through the lapse of the time fixed for its 
ratification. It appears that England objects to all 
of the senate amendments, and presents her objec- 
tions courteously bat emphatically. She is, of 
course, wholly within her rights in so doing; yet 
there are times when nations as well as individuals 
gain more than they lose by waiving some of their 
rights. However strong, diplomatically, the posi- 
(ion of England may be, and however astute the 
deliverance of the British cabinet upon this treaty, 
nothing ean change the fact that England had the 
chance to cement the cordial relations between her- 
elf and the United States by.concessions which 
involved no real loss either to her interests or her 
prestige, and she has lost it. 

* 

lt seems to be assumed in London that the 
\nited States will now make fresh overtures, and 
‘hat England holds the key to the situation. Pos- 
-iblv the interval before the next session of congress 
inay he used by the state department for some new 
diplomatie exchanges with the British cabinet. 
Mut few things are less likely than that the build- 
ing of the Niearagua canal will be deferred in- 
definitely for such exchanges. Treaties may be 
abrogated by mutual consent, and it would be agree- 
ible if the Clayton-Bulwer treaty could be abro- 
cated in that way. But they may also be abrogated 
hy the action of either of the contracting parties, 
when the conditions on which they were based 
have so changed as to render further compliance 
vith them impracticable. The United States seeks 
10 rights in the proposed Nicaragua canal which 
ngland does not enjoy with reference to the Suez 
‘inal, and the rights are more vital to her than to 
'ngland, When congress reassembles, the chances 


are that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty will be either 
abrogated or ignored. 
* * * 

One of the obstinate legislative deadlocks over 
the choice of a United States senator—that in Mon- 
tana—was dissolved on the eve of final adjournment 
by the election of Paris Gibson, a Democrat. The 
usual fiction of lengthening the session by turning 
back the hands of the clock was resorted to, and 
there is a chance for a nice point, if anyone were in- 
clined to raise it, in the fact that the election was 
actually reached some hours after the constitu- 
tional limit on the session had expired. The Dela- 
ware legislature adjourned sine die without making 
any choice, in a scene of general confusion. Ap- 
parently, the state must go wholly without repre- 
sentation in the senate for two years; for a new 
legislature will not assemble until 1903, and the 
governor cannot make an appointment which the 
senate could recognize under its precedents, the 
legislature having had the chance to fill both vacan- 
cies and failed to improve it. That the overween- 
ing ambition of one man should produce such a re- 
sult is extraordinary and deplorable. 

* * 

Andrew Carnegie seems determined to exemplify 
the truth of his famous principle, that “it is a dis- 
grace to a man to die rich.” For a man possessed 
of so many millions as he, it may be hard wholly to 
avoid that stigma; but if he keeps on giving, right 
and left, as at present, his property, when death 
calls him, will be at least relatively smal To a re- 
porter who questioned him as to the total amount of 
his gifts to libraries, he replied, as he was just de- 
parting for Europe, that he could not tell, as he had 
only just begun giving, but that ten years from now 
he might be able to answer the question. His lat- 
est gift, that of five million dollars to the workmen 
lately in his employ,—most of it as a pension fund 
for the aid of those disabled by accident or old 
age,—was the largest and one of the noblest in the 
list: for, in making it, he said that he did it merely 
us a payment of the debt which he owed to his work- 
men for their Share in securing his suceess. 

* 


In the negotiations between General Kitchener 
and General Botha and other Boer leaders, it is re- 
ported that the English have departed from the de- 
mand for “unconditional surrender,” and are offer- 
ing terms which include amnesty to both the 
burghers and their leaders, and assistance in re- 
building and restocking the devastated farms. It 
is intimated also that, while the contemplated form 
of government in the former Boer republics will be 

_that of a crown colony, there will be incorporated 
in that system, which ordinarily is an unrepresenta- 
tive form of government, some kind of a council in 
which leading Boers will be given a place. These 
reports are unofficial, and may be unfounded, but it 
is likely that a little magnanimity now would go a 
long way in ending the war and hastening the con- 
ciliation which is essential if England is to rule the 
colonies peacefully. This result might have been 
brought about a year ago, when General Botha asked 
for terms, had it not been for the harshness of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who refused even to grant amnesty 
to the Boer generals. This is a matter of official 
record, and establishes Mr. Chamberlain’s accounta- 
hility for the needless prolongation of the war, as 
well as, in large measure, for its beginning. 

* 

The Russian government has given explicit as- 
surances both to England and the United States 
that it contemplates only a temporary occupation of 
Manchuria, but these assurances are accepted with 
the allowance necessary to any one familiar with 
Russian diplomacy. By the text of the agreement 
which Russia is forcing upon China, the occupation 
is to terminate “so soon as the Russian government 
is satisfied that peace and good order have been re- 
stored in the province.” This provision leaves 
Russia the sole judge as to the proper time to 
evacuate the province, which, if we may judge from 
the Russian practices in the past, will never come, 
unless under compulsion. The hapless Chinese 
government has appealed to the United States and 
the other powers for support in refusing the Rus- 

but without favorable response. 


sian demands, 


The powers distrust Russia, but are unwilling to 
precipitate a general disturbance. 


* * * 
Organized labor has been hit pretty hard by two 
decisions recently given by the New York court of 
appeals, the highest tribunal of that state. The 
cases before the court arose under the prevailing 
rate of wages law and the dressed stone law. 
Under the first of these, any contractor upon public 
work is required to pay “the prevailing rate of 
wages”; under the second, it is forbidden to any 
contractor upon public work to make use of stone 
which has been dressed outside of the state. The 
purpose of the first law was to secure to organized 
labor its prescribed rate of wages, when employed 
on contract work; that of the second was to secure 
for it the work of dressing the stone used in public 
buildings. The court of appeals pronounces both 
laws unconstitutional, on the ground that they in- 
terfere with the rights of contract, and amount to 
practical confiscation, when payment is withheld for 
work properly done. 


NEW YORK. 


On December 27 last, attention was called in 
these columns to the fact that the teachers of music 
in the Brooklyn schools had applied for a writ of 
mandamus against Auditor Cook, who had with- 
held the salaries of Messrs. Yerbury, Campbell, 
Goate, and Davidson, the said teachers, for the last 
four months of the year 1900, under the ruling of 
City Superintendent Maxwell as to their licenses. 
These gentlemen have received their pay in full, in 
pursuance of the recent decision of Justice 8. D. 
Maddox of the supreme court, with regard to whose 
findings Edward M. Shepard, senior counsel for the 


relators, has written to the director of music, Albert . 


S. Caswell, as follows:— 

“The decision of Judge Maddox upon the O’Don- 
nell application determines all of the questions in- 
volved completely in favor of your contentions. 
Mr. Maxwell and the corporation counsel insisted 
that the board of education of the former city of 
Brooklyn had itself no power to grant licenses or 
to authorize anyone else to grant licenses. This 
contention is overruled. Your authority as direc- 
tor of music was, of course, originally derived from 
the board of education of the former city of Brook- 
lyn, and that authority is sustained by the decision. 
To be more specific, I point out that the decision of 
the court sustains our contentions, as follows:— 

“1, That the certificates issued by yourself as 
director of music—all such having been issued prior 
to February 1, 1898—(date when new charter went 
into effect. Ed.)—are valid. 

“2. That the holder of such certificate is duly 
licensed to teach music in any of the public schools 
of Brooklyn, whether elementary, high, or training 
schools. 

“3. That such licenses remain in force until re- 
voked for cause by the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 

“Those who were your licensees at the time of the 
consolidation of Brooklyn into the Greater New 
York are held to be as completely protected as are 
any other licensees by the provisions of the Mc- 
Carren act.” 

At the meeting of the state board of regents, held 
at Albany on the 14th inst., the Eastern District 
high school of Brooklyn was granted a certificate of 
admission. 

Associate. Superintendent John H. Haaren of 
Brooklyn delivered a very interesting address at the 
March meeting of the Queens Teachers’ Association 
on the “Educational Systems and Methods Pre- 
sented at the Paris Exposition.” 

Dr. Lee, of the Manhattan board of superintend- 
ents, read a paper on “Mistakes in Teaching Arith- 
metic” before the Society for the Study of Practical 
Classroom Problems at its last meeting. 

A feature of the spring course of free, lectures in 
the borough of Manhattan and the Bronx is the at- 
tention paid to lectures on South America. A 
special series is also to be given on the Pan-American 
exposition. Lectures are now being given at fifty- 
one centres throughout the borough. 


{Continued on page 191.) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS, 


Conway, Sir Martin. 
Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 100, No. 595. December, 1899. 
Aconcagua and the Volcanic Andes, pp. 109-124. 

An account of the ascent of Aconcagua, with illustra- 
tions from the photographs of the author. 

The illustrations would be the most helpful feature. 

South America. 

Conway, Sir Martin. 
Mount Sarmiento. Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 100, No. 
596, pp. 223-231. January, 1900. 

A well-illustrated articlo, describing a trip inside the 
islands bordering the Pacific coast of southern South 
America, and the ascent of Mount Sarmiento on Tierra 
del Fuego. Climate (224). Itfhabitants (227). Ascent 
of Mt. Sarmiento (231-234). 

South America. 


Ford, Alexander Hume. 
Waterways of America. Harper's Magazine, Vol. 101, 
No. 605, pp. 783-92. New York, October, 1900. 

An account of the canals of the United States and 
Canada. Treats of those already built and of those pro- 
posed to be built, and shows of how great an assistance 
they would be to increase commerce and develop the 
country. It is well illustrated with maps and pictures. 

Comparison of American canals with those of Europ® 
(785). Proposed inland passage from Boston harbor to 
Galveston (785-86). Canadian canals (787). Canals al- 
ready built in United States (788-90). Proposed canals 
in United States (790-92). 

Canada. United States. 

Dreiser, Theodore. 
Fruit-Growing in America. Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 
101, No. 606, pp. 856-68. November, 1900. 

Useful in teaching vegetation of United States. Treats 
of the great increase of the fruit-growing industry in the 
United States. 

Strawberries (859-60). Oranges (860). Peaches 
(861-63). Grapes (865-66). Great increase of fruits re- 
cently introduced, melons in Colorado, prunes in Cali- 
fornia (864). Raisin industry (865). Shipping of fruit 
(866-68). 

United States. Vegetation. 


Bicknell, Ralph E. 

Fortunes Mended While You Wait. Land of Sun- 
shine, Vol. 13, No. 4, pp. 219-28. Los Angeles, Cal., 
September-October, 1900. 

An account of Cripple Creek. Article largely statis- 
tical and commercial, with a hint at the conditions of 
life in a new mining town. Valuable chiefly for its full- 
page illustrations. 

North America. Mining. Cripple Creek, Col. 

Two other illustrations in same magazine valuable 
geographically are “Pied Piper’s Home” (252) and 
“Golden Gate’’ (246). 

North America. Natural features. California. 


Barrows, David P. 

Desert of the Colorado. Land of Sunshine, Vol. 13, 
No. 5, pp. 312-22. Los Angeles, Cal., November, 
1900. 

Article mostly descriptive of personal experiences. 

Pictures of more value than description itself. 

Good pictures of desert, frontispiece (317-18). Bits of 
description of valleys and mountains (319-20). A mesa 
picture (339). 

North America. Deserts. Colorado. 


Moody, Charles Amidon. 

Oil in the Ojai Valley. Land of Sunshine, Vol. 13, No. 

5, pp. 375-86. Los Angeles, Cal., November, 1900. 

Account of an oil-bearjng region. Article contains 
many small-sized pictures, which show surface charac- 
teristics of oil-bearing region. Might be useful to 
teacher who had time to take up subject quite fully. Evi- 
dently intended to advertise region. 

North America. Oil. 


Pattee, F. A. 

Miles of Untold Wealth. Land of Sunshine, Vol. 13, 
No. 5, pp. 389-401. Los Angeles, Cal., November, 
1900. 

An account of an oil-bearing region. Article is purely 
an advertising one, but full-page illustrations show geo- 
logical structure and surface features of region, and 
there is a little explanation of geographical conditions. 

North America. Oil. 


North, John G. 
Riverside. Land of Sunshine, Vol. 13, No. 6, pp. 
467-80. Los Angeles, Cal., December, 1900. 
An account of the effect of irrigating arid regions. 
Article valuable only for its illustrations. 
North America. Irrigation. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


TAYLOR’S FIRST READER. By Frances Lilian Tay- 
lor. Chicago: Werner School Book Company. Silk 
cloth. 122 pp. With 100 illustrations. 18 colored 
plates. Price, 25 cents. 

It is cause for rejoicing that primary schools never 
have so many books that they cannot be supplied with 
one more book like Frances Lilian Taylor’s “First 
Reader.” This is a child’s book in every sentiment, is 
good literature in every line, and is genuine art in every 
picture. It is a great tribute to author and publishers 
that, in a field already rich in treasures, a book is made 
so beautiful, so ideal in its presentation of the child’s 
world, so classic in its literary standards as to call forth 
exclamations of admiring wonder. 

This book proves beyond question that there is no ex- 
cuse for placing in the hands of little children other than 
charming selections, the highest standards of literature; 
and the noblest in art. The best is none too good. 

IN THE DAYS OF ALFRED THE GREAT. By Eva 
March Tappan, Ph.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 
Emblematie cover. 300 pp. Price, $1.00. 

While Americans are celebrating their 200th, 100th, fif- 
tieth, and even twenty-fifth anniversaries of various 
kinds, it almost takes one’s breath to think of a thou- 
sandth’s anniversary, and yet this is what Dr. Eva March 
Tappan is celebrating in her charming story, “In the 
Days of Alfred the Great,” in which she reveals the so- 
cial habits, domestic customs, chivalrous spirit, and ro- 
mantic flavor of the English people at the opening of the 
tenth century. For a class in English history, for the 
upper grammar grade before it studies English history, 
to read this book by Dr. Eva March Tappan will give a 
higher appreciation of what English history means than 
it will to memorize 100 of the most important dates. Not 
only for what this book is, but what it must do by way 
of stimulating other faithful scholars and worthy literary 
people to give us the historic times and characters in the 
best story form, while still true to the highest modern 
historical ideals. 

MARK ELLIS; OR, UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. By Will 
C. Wisner. Morgantown, W. Va.: The Acnie Publish- 
ing Company. 211 pp. 

This is the story of a strong-minded boy who, in the 
attempt to make a name for himself, encountered and, to 
a degree, solved many problems of the present day. 
Early left an orphan, Mark Ellis was obliged vo rely on 
his own perseverance and his friends’ goodness for his 
course at Yale, where he won the respect of professor and 
student because of his ability and honesty. Although a 
Virginia boy, he was a strong advocate of Northern sen- 
timents in the Civil War, and often spoke his views be- 
fore large audiences. 

When Lincoln issued the call for volunteers, Mark Ellis 
was among the first to enlist. The hurried march, the 
arrival of letters from friends, pathetic scenes centering 
about wounded and dying comrades are made very vivid. 
The scholar, friend, and patriot finally becomes Mark 
Ellis, the professor and reformer. 

The story has thrilling settings, and holds the reader’s 
interest. 

SELECTIONS FROM IDYLLS OF THE KING. By AIl- 
fred Tennyson. Edited by Mary F. Willard. New 
York: American Book Company. 

It is an excellent thing to have the ‘“Idylls of the 
King” read in the schoolroom. The children of high 
school age cannot help but love them, and, in loving 
them, love poetry. They have their own character, 
and, apart from leading in our truest English epic 
poetry, they are first, most, and last essentially Tenny- 
sonian. Every one sees now either Sargent’s beautiful 
painting or copies of it. It stands for one of the present 
day’s greatest studies of American art, and every student 


, must know the poems to know what the painting means. 


They must not ask in vain, What may these things mean? 
And the little book edited by Mary F. Willard of John 
Marshall high schooi, Chicago, comes to answer that 
question in introduction, text, and notes. 

THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Explanatory and Critical Notes, by 
William Lyon Phelps, A, M., Ph.D. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 360 pp. 

The text of this edition (with foot-notes) of Thack- 
eray’s famous lectures is taken from the ‘Biographical 
Edition of Thackeray’s Works,” issued by Harper & 
Brothers, while the editor adds nofes and makes correc- 
tions of those in the body ‘of the work at its close. With 
the exception of a work in the German language, con- 
sisting of annotations for students (by Ernst Regel), 
this is the only critical presentation of a céurse of lec- 
tures given first in England in 1851, and repeated in Bos- 
ton and other American cities in 1852-53. The lectures 
were published by Harper & Brothers before Thackeray 
left the country, and were brought out simultaneously 
in London. Thackeray’s best qualities shine forth in his 
capacity of critic. The present edition contains several 
contemporary reviews of the American lecture tour, and 
a short biographical sketch of James Hannay, who pre- 
pared (at Thackeray’s request) the notes to the first pub- 
lished edition. 


STUDIES OF ANIMAL LIFE. By Herbert BE. Walter, 
Worrallo Whitney, and F. Colby Lucas. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 106 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

After a seven years’ experience in the Chicago schools, 
where special attention has been given to this method of 
studying zoology and botany, the authors have prepared 
this series of laboratory exercises for the use of high 
schools. After certain preliminary suggestions regard- 
ing the microscope and its uses, the lessons begin, each 
attempting to interpret animal life. For instance, study 
I. discusses the amoeba, the central idea being cellular 
activity, under which falls habitat, shape, movements, 
feeding, vacuole, reproduction, ete. In illustration of 


division of labor among cells is the discussion of Porifera, 
or sponges, Collenterata, or stinging animals, and 


' Vermes, or worms. Study V. is given to symmetry be- 


tween habitat and locomotion, and so on, in natural se- 
quence till the idea of advantage in backbone structure 
leads to the study of man. Subjects too difficult for the 
pupil are marked for the teacher. Each lesson has sug- 
gestive questions, special attention being given to sys- 
tematic recording of observations. Such a brief com- 
parative study far exceeds the more exhaustive treat- 
ment of single types to fix the fundamentals of the sub- 
ject and to insure more observation on the part of the 
student. 

It is doubly valuable, serving as a guide to teacher and 
scholar. 

INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. By William J. Milne, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President of the New York State Normal 
College, Albany, N. Y. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Beok Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
219 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

All of Dr. Milne’s books are wholesome. Every one is 
genuinely teachable in the sense that it may be easily 
taught. He always stands on the scholarly side of a sub- 
ject, and, at the same time, always puts himself in the 
teacher’s place. He never writes a book from an author’s 
point of view, but always as a teacher who must get re- 
sults. Professional critics are never in view, the over- 
worked teacher always is. It is always gratifying to 
known that Dr. Milne has prepared a new book, since it 
is sure to fit into the place for which it is made, and this 
was never more true than of this “Intermediate Arith- 
metic.” 

This little book has been prepared to meet the demands 
of schools where the first work in numbers is taught 
orally. It begins at the point where students enter upon 
the study of what is commonly called written arithmetic. 
It contains a simple, logical presentation of the topics in- 
cluded within its scope, and yet is comprehensive enough 
to meet the needs of those who are obliged to leave school 
early, but nevertheless desire to gain a knowledge of the 
principles and processes of arithmetic relating to practi- 
cal life. An abundance of written exercises has been 
supplied to secure expertness in computation, and a great 
number of oral examples to inspire the pupil with confi- 
dence in his ability to reason correctly. The book serves 
a double purpose—it is a comprehensive elementary 
text-book and a thorough preparation for the more rigid 
work of a more advanced book. 


SPRINGTIME FLOWERS—EARLY LESSONS IN 
BOTANY. By Mae Ruth Norcross. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett, & Co. 91 pp. Price, 36 cents. 

For the purpose of cultivating that love of flowers so 
natural to children, and of impressing certain truths re- 
garding their life and growth, Miss Norcross has pre- 
pared this pretty volume. The principles of botany are’ 
so skillfully woven into story form that the child unwit- 
tingly grasps more than at first seems possible. Three 
children, Anna, Charlie, and Baby May, are sent to the 
country on account of their health, and there they 
botanize to their hearts’ content. Opening buds, violets, 
anemones, arbutus, dandelions, marigolds, buttercups, 
and blossoms from the fruit trees are analyzed in their 
turn, while rainy days afford an opportunity for the 
study. of roots and indoor plants. Only flowers well 
known in the country have been selected. Besides re- 
vealing the beauty, texture, and form of plants, the book 
explains the preparation of an herbarium, showing all 
the apparatus for drying and pressing spec'mens. Com- 
paratively few scientific terms are used. “Springtime 
Flowers” is admirably suited to grammar grades, and the 
animated, interesting manner of reciting the children’s 
experiences not only encourages observation, but allows 
the reader to feel that he can.make just such study him- 
self as did the little folks of the story. 

ALMOST AS GOOD AS A BOY. By Amanda M. Douglas, 
Author of the “Kathie Stories,” etc. Illustrated by 
Bertha G. Davidson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

This new juvenile by Miss Douglas will prove one of 
the most attractive and charming books of the season, 
especially so as.it fills a place where it is hardest to get 
good books, namely, for girls fifteen years old and up- 
ward. Miss Douglas tells the responsibility falling upon 
a young girl, in whose case it might at first have seemed 
that she would better have been a boy, in order to give 
the necessary assistance to her family; how the girl 
leaves home to go toa distant city and work for an uncle 
—how she overcomes his antipathy to girls, smooths 
down his crabbed nature, attends to his business, and 
nurses him in his sickness, is most charmingly told, and 
the effect of the whole is that she finally accomplishes 
her object in a most successful way, and proves that her 
success is at least equal to what might be reasonably 
expected ofa boy under similar circumstances. 

It is a delightful and a helpful story, and will be a gen- 
eral favorite. Miss Douglas will not suffer in reputation 
by this addition to her extended list of stories, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Johnson's Lives of the Poets.” Price,10 cents. New York: Cas- 
rel! & Co. 


“A Grammatical Index to the Chindogya-Upanisad.” By C. E. 
Little. ——“‘Inkognito by Baldwin Groller, and “Cand, phil Lausch- 
mann,’ by P. Albersdorf. Edited by Max Lentz, of the Paterson 
Military School. Price, 30 cents. ——“The (Edipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles.” E lited by M_L. Earle. Price, $1.25.—*Introductory Lessons 
in English,” By I. C. MeNeill. Price, $1.00.——“New ( entury Primer 
of Hygiene.” By Jeanette Winter Hall. Price, 30 cen‘ s, —‘‘Interme- 
diate Physiology and Hygiene.” By W.S. Halland J. W. Hall. Price, 
40 cen's.——*‘A Spanirh Grammar ”’ By Samuel Garner. Price, $1.25. 

—‘*Manual of the Constitution of the United States,” By I. W. An- 
drews. Price, $1,900. New York: The American Book Company. 

‘*A Two-Book Course in English.” By Mary F. Hyde, Book L., 
Lessons in the Use of English.”’ Price, 35 cents. Book If., **Prac- 
tical English Grammar.” Price, 60 cents, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Royal Exebange.” By I. MacL. Cobban. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


“The Psychology of Reasoning.” Py Alfred Binet. Chicago: 
Open Conrt Publishing Company. 

“The Gvernment of Minnesota.” By Frank L. McVey, Ph.D.— 
“Experimental Psychology.” (Vol.1.) BE. RB. Titchener. Price, 
$1.60.——"“School Management.” By George Collar and C. W. Crook, 
Price, $1.00. “Anstralasia.” By A.W. Jose. Price, 40 cents. “The 
Making of Christopher Ferringham.” By B,M. Dix. Price, $1.50, 


New York; The Macmillan Company. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
BAILEY’S BOTANY 


An Elementary Text for Schools 


By L. H. BAILEY 
12mo. Half Leather. Pages xiv + 355. Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University 500 Illustrations. Price, $1.10. 


“It is just the thing for the boys and girls, and is so distinctive that it seems almost too bad to call it just a text- 
book. The author has touched the right chord and has produced for the first time in this country a book really 
usable in the public schools and especially those of the rural districts. It is a fitting development of the nature study 
work.” — THOMAS A. WILLIAMS, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Just Adopted in NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS © 
TARR and McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A New Three-Volume Series of Geographies for Elementary Schools 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S. A., AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph. D., 
é Cornell University Teachers College, Columbia University 
Vol. I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Vol. Ill.—Other Continents, and a Review of the Whole Subject. 
For early grades. Price, 60 cents. . 
Ready in March. 


Vol. I.—North America. Price, 75 cents. 
STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES 


Convenient form — Easily handled and more durable. Physiographic facts about different regions are clearly presented. Physiographic 
Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the final basis conditions furnish the key to human industries, transportation routes, location 


for all study of Geography. of cities, ete. 
Clear, distinct maps giving both physical and political features and not 


Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. 
Illustrations that are not merely pictures. ‘ The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of 
Typographical work unsurpassed. any competing series. 
‘The plan is pedagogical and simple.” “Just what a geography should be.” 
“A beautiful volume. Illustrations are of “It is unique in matter, arrangement, and 
the best. The maps are masterpieces.” presentation.” 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN SERIES 


Prepared under the General Editorship of J. C. KIRTLAND, Jr., Professor of Latin in the Phillips Exeter Academy. 


POS— Twenty Lives. Edited by J. E. CICERO—Orations and Letters. Edited by R. A. Mixcx- OVID — Selections. Edited by C. W. Bary, Professor of 
sa ira the Bauidos School. Cloth. xiv + 316 pages. witz and Mary E. Wivper, Central High School, Kansas Ancient Languages in South Carolina College, and re- 
Maps and Illustrations. Price, 90 cents. City. In press. cently Head Master of the Sewanee Grammar School of 


the University of the South. Jn press. 
r. Edited by A. L. Hopces, Wadleigh VERGIL — AEneid. Edited by D. O. S. Lower and C. W. 
City Gveason, Roxbury Latin School. SALLUST —Catilina. Edited by J. C. Krrrianp, Jr. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


Points of the Series: 


I. CHILD LIFE--A First Reader. 


Price, 25 cents Interesting Subject matter. 

Il. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, - Themes that Appeal to the Child. 

Second Reader. Price, 35 cents Formerly Supervisor of Schools at Brockton, Mass., Careful and Even Gradation. 2 

" Artistic and Unhackneyed IIlustrations. 

III, CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A AND Waterproof Covers, which may be Cleansed with- 

Third Reader. Price, 36 cents y 
IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL Preparation for Geography. 

Fourth Reader. Price, 40 cents Introduction to Literature. 

THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. Price, 25 cents _ The Lowest Prices. 
arr’s First Book in Physical Geography 
AVOIDS TECHNICAL TERMS THOROUGHLY SCIENTIFIC FASCINATING STYLE 


This book is the adopted text in the States of Virg'nia, Missouri, Kansas, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, South Carolina 
(re-adopted 1900), also in the best high and grammar schools. 


Chaucer's Prologue to the Canterbury Tales th3 Knightes Tale, the Nonnes Prestes Tale 


Edited in Critical Text, with Grammatical Introduction (being an Elementary Grammar of Middle English), Notes, and Glossary, 


by MARK H. LIDDELL; Associate Editor of the “Globe” Chaucer. : 
I6mo. Cloth. Pages exxi + 221. : Price, 60 cents. 


BOTSFORD’S 
History of Greece AND , History of Rome 


8vo. Half Leather. xiii. + 381 pp. Price, $1.10. . 8vo. Half Leather. Ready March 20th. 
By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, Harvarp UNIVERSITY. COMPANION VOLUMES. 


Greece is conceded by prominent educators to be the most satisfactory one-volume history of Greece yet published. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  rremon 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Boston 


Botsford's 


66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 28-29: Western Ohio School Super- 
intendents’ Round Table, Dayton. 

March 26-28: Illinois County Superintend- 
ents and Institute Instructors, State 
Conference, Springfield. 

March 27-29: Noxth Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Nor“olk. 

March 28-30: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Minden. 

March 29-30: Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud: 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

April 4-6: Southern Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Seymour. 

April 4-6: Southwest Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Grennell. 

April 4-6: Northeastern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Kansas City. 

April 5-6: Northwest Ohio Superintend- 
ents’ and Teachers’ Round Table, Lima. 

April 5-6: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Platteville. 

April 9-11: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 10-12: Eighth annual congress of the 
International Kindergarten Union, Chi- 
cago. 

April 10-12: Alabama Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 18-20: Northwest Iowa Educational 
Association, Sheldon. 

April 18-20: Physical Education, New 
York City. 

April 25-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Moline. 

April 23-24-25: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rock Island, IIl. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney. 

April 29: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

May: Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. ‘ 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

The Portland school board on March 12 
re-elected Orlando N. Lord as superin- 
tendent of schools by unanimous vote. 

The plans of the new Bowdoin College 
library to be presented by General 
Thomas Hubbard are nearly completed. 
The building will be of two stories, with a 


tower for an entrance. It is expected that 
the cost of the library will exceed that of 
any building on the college campus. 

The spring term of Hartland Academy 
will begin March 13. Professor Wiggin 
and Miss Trafton, principal and assistant, 
respectively. 

The Bridgeton Academy Association of 
Portland will hold their fourth annual 
reunion at the casino of the Portland rail- 
road company at Riverton the twenty- 
second day of March. 

At Hebron Academy on March 6 the 
Bellevue Debating Society gave their an- 
nual supper. Nearly 150 guests were 
present. This society has had an honor- 
able history. 

Rev. J. D. O. Powers has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Kennebunk 
for the ensuing year. 

The Maine High School is the title of an 
admirable monthly paper published by 
the Maine High School Publishing Com- 
pany, Auburn, Me. This paper aims to 
unite the preparatory schools all over 
Maine, keep them in touch with each 
other, and to give each school a chance to 
become known outside its own immediate 
vicinity. This paper cannot help becom- 
ing useful to all Maine students. 

The Vinalhaven high school is prosper- 
ing under the charge of Frank E. Briggs 
and Miss Emma Skillings. Three courses 
are offered, English, college, and classical. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLAISTOW. A very successful teachers’ 
institute for Rockingham county was held 
at Plaistow Thursday and Friday, March 7 
and 8. Principal J. E. Klock of the state 
normal school treated the subjects of 
“Reading” and “The Psychology of Num- 
bers” in a very instructive and entertain- 
ing manner. Superintendent George H. 
Whitcher’s address on “How shall we im- 
prove our ungraded schools?’ was very 


suggestive to both teachers and super-. 


visors. Mr. Whitcher has given great at- 
tention to the improvement of the rural 
or mixed schools of his section, and has 
experienced good results, hence his ad- 
dress was very practical and helpful. The 
subjects of “History” and “Supervision 
from a Teacher’s Standpoint” were pre- 
sented by Superintendent Clarence A. 
Brodeur, Chicopee Falls, Mass. His 
words were very much appreciated by all 
present. Superintendent Folsom’s ‘‘Sug- 
gestions to Teachers” were very timely 
and pointed. To our mind, the program 
was a strong one, and fully appreciated by 
all present. While the meeting was not 
a large one, it was characterized by a 
deep, earnest interest on the part of teach- 
ers and school officers, as was manifested 
by the questions and discussions from the 
members. State Superintendent Chan- 
ning Folsom, under whose management 
the institute was held, is doing excellent 
work in awakening public sentiment to 
the fact that our schools need supervision. 
His addresses on “School Supervision” 
Thursday evening at Plaistow and Friday 
evening at Newton will tend to lead those 
towns to adopt such an arrangement as 
will give their schools skilled supervision, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM. UM. E. Fitz- 
gerald, retiring principal of Lincoln gram- 
mar school, who resigned to become prin- 
cipal of the Emily G. Wetherbee grammar 
school of Lawrence, has been tendered a 
purse of $50 in gold in behalf of the teach- 
ers, pupils, and janitor of the school and 
the primary department. The presenta- 
tion speech was made by Miss Jeannette 
Hunt. 


WELLESLEY. Several changes in the 
Wellesley College faculty have been an- 
nounced for next year. In the department 
of mathematics, Miss Helen Merrill, B. A., 
recently appointed associate professor, 
will be absent during the year, and Miss 
Roxanna Vivian, B. A., will perform the 
work of instructor.. Miss Ellen Burrel! 
has been made full professor of pure 
mathematics. In the botany department, 
Miss Clara E. Cummings will act as head, 
in the absence of Professor Susan Hallo- 


A great many women are subject to 
spells of dizziness, spots before the eyes, 
and a ringing noise in the head. These 
symptoms are commonly associated with 
liver “trouble” as the result of a diseased 
condition of the stomach and other or- 
gans of digestion and nutrition. —__ 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery cures diseases of the stomach and the 
allied organs of digestion and nutrition. 
It cures through the stomach diseases 
seemingly remote from that organ, but 
which have their origin in a diseased 
condition of the stomach and digestive 
and nutritive system. Hence, cures of 
heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, and other 
organs are constantly effected by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. 

There is no alcohol in the * Discovery” 
and it is free from opium, cocaine, and 
all other narcotics. 

Some dealers may offer a substitute as 
“just as good” as Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. ‘There’s more profit 
in substitutes for the dealer. There’s 
more health in the “ Discovery” for you. 
Don’t be imposed on. 

* «It is with the greatest pleasure I write you 
the benefit my mother has received from your 
‘Golden Medical Discovery,’” says Miss Carrie 

ohnson, of Lowesville, Amherst Co., Virginia. 

he suffered untold misery with uterive disease 
and nervousness, and had a constant roaring 
and ringing noise in her head, After taking 
six bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery she was entirely cured.” 

When a laxative is required use Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


well, who will take her sabbatical, year. 
Miss Margaret C. Ferguson, B. S., hasbeen 
made instructor. Miss Sophie Jewett, as- 
sociate professor of English literature, 
will be absent for further study, and Miss 
Martha Hale Shackford, B. A., will.act as 
instructor in the department. Miss L. H. 
Caron, who has been teaching in the 
French department, has been appointed 
permanent instructor. 


WEYMOUTH. The. resignation of 
Principal W. D. Davis of the Athens 
school has been accepted. Mr. Davis goes 
to Framingham at an increased salary. 


WARE. The report of the committee 
chosen at the special town meeting in De- 
cember to confer with the school commit- 
tee, in order to procure plans for better 
school accommodation, has been com- 
pleted, and will appear in the annual town 
report when printed. The committee 
unanimously favor the proposition that a 
ten or twelve-room building be erected on 
Church street, corner of Prospect street, 
purchasing the Bond and Chapin proper- 
ties, and also the Packard and part of the 
Cummings, Harding, and MacFarland 
lots, at an approximate cost of $9,500, 
making one large lot, measuring 165 feet 
on Church street and 275 feet on Prospect 
street. The abandonment of the old 
High-street building is advised. It is es- 
timated that the sale of this building and 
land would offset the cost of the new site 
by several thousand dollars. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Arthur C. Boyden, vice- 
principal of the state normal schoo! at 
Bridgewater, Mass., spoke to the members 
of the Hartford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the Brown school hall March 2. 
His subject was “Nature Study in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” After the address by 
Professor Boyden, a discussion of the sub- 


SATCHEL GUIDE 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe, 

Covering the Portions of Europe commonly visited by Tourists. 
By W. J. ROLFE. 


Edition for 1901, carefully revised to date. With Maps, Street Plans, Money 
Tables, a Calendar of Festivals and Fairs, etc. Accurate, clear, 
compact, so as to go in one’s pocket. 


Flexible Leather Cover. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 


$1.50, net. 


ject followed, which was led by Miss 
Klinger of this city and Miss McConkey 
of South Manchester.——State Secretary 
C. D. Hine has issued the state certificates 
to 786 teachers in Connecticut. Of this 
total number, but twenty-five are honor- 


ary. 

COLLINSVILLE. The committee of 
arrangements for Decoration Day exer- 
cises has secured C. H. Keyes, principal 
of the South school of Hartford, to deliver 
the address of the day. 

WINSTED. Professor A. B. Merrill, 
principal of the New Haven normal 
school, delivered the third lecture at As- 


- sembly hall March 19. It was the last of 


the lectures of the course under the aus- 
pices of the state board of education. 


NEW BRITAIN. Miss Adelaide Finch, 
principal of the Waterbury training 
school, gave an interesting lecture tebru- 
ary 28 before an audience consisting 
mostly of teachers in the public schools. 


ANSONIA. At the teachers’ meeting 
March 1 in the high school room, Profes- 
sor E. C. Broome of Columbia College 
gave a talk on ‘Geography: Its Scope and 
Methods.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. School of Pedagogy, New 
York University.—The problem of apply- 
ing scientific results directly to the work 
of the classroom is one of the most diffi- 
cult, as well as one of the most important, 
duties of a scientific pedagogy. Usually 
the scientist is either too far removed 
from the practical problems, or the class- 
room teacher finds it impossible to have 
at his command the results of science. 
Conference courses, or seminaries, on va- 
rious problems have been arranged by the 
School of Pedagogy, for the purpose of 
allowing teachers to confer with instruc- 
tors in various departments, in the hope of 
thus bringing together, on a mutually 
helpful basis, the classroom teacher and 
the specialist. The seminary course 
just organized under Prfessor C. H. Judd, 
which will hold its session weekly 
throughout the second half year, is to 
work out some of the pedagogical appli- 
cations of the psychology of action The 
special problems to be discussed are ihe 
methods and limitations of inetruection in 
writing, drawing, constructive manual 
training, and gymnastics, and possibly 
oral expression. These subjects, it will 
be seen, include some which are of recog- 
nized importance in school work, and 
some which are just at present topics of 
considerable discussion in the school sys- 
tem of the country. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The bill introduced 
at Harrisburg by Senator Muehlbronner, 
providing for regular courses of military 
drill in the public schools of the stace, is 
likely to arouse sharp discussion if an at- 
tempt is made to pass it during the pres- 
ent session. This measure authorizes the 


Carpet Cleaning 
DEPARTMENT. 


PRICE LIST. 
Vo Tumbler Machine Used. 
Per Yard 
Taking Up Room Carpets........ 14¢ 2¢ 
Cleaning Woollen, Tapestry, or Brusse's, 3¢ 
Cleaning Wiltons,Velvets, or Axminsters, jp 


Oriental or Other Whole Carpets 


cleaning Rugs, According to Size 


Oricntal Carpets and Rugs 


Carefully Repaired by Skilled Labor. 
Carpets and Rugs Renovated by All 
Approved Methods. The Best Work 
Guaranteed. FREE DELIVERY with- 
in Ten Miles of our Store. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS C°. 


PRAY BUILDING. 
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in New England, 
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governor to appoint capable officers of the 
national guard as instructors in all public 
schools where 100 male scholars can be 
secured to form a Class or company for 
the purpose of military drill, which must 
be held at least once in every week. The 
required lessons in evolutions and the 
manual of arms are to last not less than 
two hours, and the officers charged with 
conducting them are to be paid five dollars 
for each lesson. Advocates of this 
scheme will doubtless point to the con- 
ceded hygienic value possessed by sol- 
dierly exercises. Systematic drill, under 
competent instructors, has distinct merits 
in its tendeney to improve the physique 
of boys or young men. It straightens 
powed shoulders, broadens the chest, 
teaches am erect carriage df the body, 
prings the muscles under better control, 
and enforces the importance of prompt- 
ness and exactitude. This is freely ad- 
mitted by all who have observed its 
effects. On the other hand, there are 
many persons who will insist that the 
same physical results can be attained by 
the adherence to the system of calis- 
thenies, or light gymnastics, without cul- 
tivating still further the fondness for 
“playing soldier,” which is a natural 
characteristic in the case of most healthy 
poys. With a regular army that is to be 
quadrupled from the figures which for- 
merly prevailed, and with the spirit of 
militarism emphasized in the news of the 
day, the debates of congress, and the gen- 
eral trend of events, it may be strongly 
urged that it is bad policy to foster a pro- 
ject that tends to glorify war in the 
imagination of the lads of the common- 
wealth—The Evening’ Bulletin. The 
property committee of the board of educa- 
tion has received plans and proposals for 


the construction of a large school build- 
ing on the south side of Susquehanna ave- 
nue, between Lawrence and Orkney 
streets. This new institution will re- 


place the Megargee school at Lawrence 
street and Susquehanna avenue, which is 
a rented building and is without any 
modern appliances, being heated by 
stoves. The appropriation made for the 
new school amounts to $72,500. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


The thirty-fifth semi-annual meeting of 
the Western Ohio School Superintendents’ 
Round Table will be held in Dayton, O., 
March 28 and 29. 

The Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Hamilton April 29. 
A fine program is assured. 

The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association 
oe hold its next session in Cincinnati in 
May. 

Superintendent Cox of Xenia laid in a 
stock of 1,500 new books for supplement- 
ary reading while at Chicago attending 
the N. E. A. This is simply an index of 
the way they do in Xenia. 

There is a movement on foot in Akron 
to dispense with the kindergartens. 
Stanley Hall, in a recent lecture there, so 
severely criticised the kindergarten tnat 
public opinioh seems to be wavering. An 
unfortunate thing, as they were just get- 
ting a fair start as pure kindergartens. 
Up to last year they were merely transi- 
tion schools. 

The Akron board spent $3,000 for sup- 
plementary reading. 


sutler County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at its last session, appointed two im- 
portant committtees, one to draft a con- 
Stitition for a teachers’ federation, the 
Second to formulate a course in construc- 


tive work for all grades below the high 


school for both graded and ungraded 
schools, 

The grade teachers in Dayton have 
formed a federation, and will participate 


mind actively in school affairs than for- 
merly, 

A summer school of music will be con- 
ducted by the American Book Company at 
Cincinnati. 

A school of primary methods will be 
rine in or near Dayton during July and 
August. 

Ohio University, Wooster, Cincinnati, 
Ohio normal, National normal, and Mt. 
Union College have announced summer 


(Continued on page 194.) 
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President O’Brien has appointed the 
following committees of the Central 
board:— 

Committee on finance—Mr. Robertson 
(chairman), Mr. Greene, Mr. Kittel, Mr. 
Moriarty, M. E. Sterne. 

Committee on sites—Mr. Farrell (chair- 


man), Mr. Adams, Mr. Cashman, Mr. 
Cole, Mr. Morris, Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
White. 


Buildings—Mr, Adams (chairman), Mr. 
Cole, Mr, Kittel, Mr. Robertson, A. Stern, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. White. 

Supplies—Mr. Moriarty (chairman), 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Kittel, Mr. Richardson, Mr. 
Somers, A. Stern, Mr. White. 

System—Mr. O’Keeffe (chairman), Mr. 
Davis, Mr. Dresser, Mr, Greene, Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 

By-laws and _legislation—A. Stern 
(chairman), Mr. Cole, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Morris, Mr. O’ Keeffe. 

Library and annual report—Mr. Dresser 
(chairman), Mr. Farrell, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
O’Keeffe, M. E. Sterne. 

Nautical school—Mr. Greene (chair- 
man), Mr, Adams, Mr. Cashman, Mr. Far- 
rell, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Somers, M. E. 
Sterne. 

Normal College—Mr. Richardson 
(chairman), Mr. Adams, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Dresser, Mr. Kittel, Mr. Moriarty, Mr. 
Somers, A. Stern, President Hunter (ex- 
officio). 

The teachers and graduates of public 
school 68, Tremont, have organized under 
the presidency of Gustav A. Carls, prin- 
cipal of public school 173, for the purpose 
of arranging for a memorial to John H. 
Myers, who for twenty-one years was 
principal of that school. 

The North Side board of trade has 
passed a series of resolutions in honor of 
Mr. Myers’ memory. They in part recite 
“that this borough has sustained a severe 
loss in the removal of one of its best citi- 
zens, conspicuous for his learning, his 
courtesy, his purity of character, his 
commendable civic pride, his love for and 
thorough knowledge of American history, 
his deep interest in public affairs and in 
the growth and development of the 
borough of the Bronx, and that the public 
schools of this city, with which he was 
connected for more than forty years, have 
lost one of their ablest advocates and 
most efficient instructors.” 

The governor Has signed Senator Arm- 
strong’s bill, amending the Rochester 
charter relative to the board of education 
by striking out that section which was 
contained in an alleged forged bill passed 
by the last legislature continuing in office 
employees of the educational department 
who held offices at that time until the ex- 
piration of the term for which they were 
appointed. 

The following bills are in the as- 
sembly:— 

Mr. Henry’s, giving the local boards of 
health jurisdiction over all public build- 
ings and schoolhouses as to their proper 
sanitary condition and ventilation. 

W. H. Smith’s, subjecting the Children’s 
Fold in New York City to the supervision 
of the board of education. 

The assembly committee on public 
health has decided to report favorably 
Judge Lynn’s bill providing for the use of 
large type in printing in this state. As 
reported, the bill lodges in the state 
health commissioner discretionary 
powers, whereby he may cause any publi- 
cation or printed matter to be larger in 
size than that generally used, if he is sat- 
isfied that the eyesight of the particular 
class of citizens would be benefited 
thereby. Judge Lynn says: “This bill is 
not aimed at newspapers. It is directed 
primarily against the school books now 
in use. It is conceded that the eyesight 
of pupils would be preserved to a greater 
extent if a larger type were used in the 
printing of school books. Of course, the 
bill is general in its scope, because I could 
not reach the school books by special leg- 
islation.” 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 


COMPANY 


e New York» 
N. B. Dept., 35? Washington Street, 


No teacher of Latin, 


afford to be without 


of price, (0 cents. 


French, or German can 


Dr. T. olman's new book, 
Tue Art or TRANSLATING. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


For list of Secondary School 
and College Text- Books 
address (with your order for 
Tue Art or TRANSLATING), 


Greek, 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


‘110 and 120 Boylston St., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mention this journal. 


The Best Book in Years for Young People 
in School or at Home 


In the Days of Alfred the Great 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Pu. D. 
Instructor in History, English High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Cloth. Emblematic Cover. Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. $1 00. 


‘*No tale of an imaginary hero is more full of 
interest and adventure than the life of England’s 
greatest king.”— The Outlook. 


* So erty written as to be readily understood 
by boys afid girls, and yet so historically correct as 
to be very valuable on that account.” — World, 
Cleveland. 


For sale by all booksel’ers, or sent, prepaid, 


“A new departure in literature for the young, 
which should have many successors.”’— £piscopal 
Recorder. 


“One of the extremel¢ rare juveniles that makes 
any pretensions to scholarship.”— Public Opinion. 


‘Every child of ten years should havea copy.” 
— Universalist Leader. 


on receipt of price, by 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON 


Send for our complete and educational catalogues. 


FABER 


LEAD PENCILS 


PENHOLDERS 
RUBBER ERASERS 


EDW. E. BABB & CO. 
New England Agents 


25 Arch St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Etc., Etec. 
For School Use 


Oldest Lead Pencil Factory in America 


The New Clipping-File. 


A most convenient device for saving news- 
paper clippings, notes, and references 
to books and magazines. 


See notice on page 192 of this paper. 


Price, carriage free, One Dollar. 


Circulars sent on request. 


CLIPPING FILE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


? WHAT. SHALL 
P? |.DOP 


PPP Fifty Profitable Occupations 


PPPPPPP? Publishers, 4-5-6. 
PPPPPPPPPPPPPPP 


OPP PP are undecided how | 
PPPP PP? HINDS & NOBLE 
12-13-14 Ccoper In. 
New York City 
PPPPPPPPPPP 
PPPPPr? PPPPP? 
of Baucation Boston. 


A NGUAGES For Self-Study, } 
School Use, &c, 
Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
Awarded First Prize Columtian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


PHONOGRAPH {2 027 


1. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 


NO. CORTINA SERIES, 
1. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA, annotated, 25e. 
2. Ex {NDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c. 


3. EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 40c, 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 5c. 
5. AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. 
6. EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., Tb5c. 
7 
8 
9 


MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., T5e. 
. ForTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, = 


. TEMPRANO, ¥ CON SOL, 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y. 


WINSHIP 


20 Pemberton Sqnare, Boston, Mass, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
on gee | authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Professor W. E. Mead of Wesleyan 
has contributed an article on “Color in the 
English and Scottish Ballads” to an Eng- 
lish miscellany, which is published by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, in honor of Dr. 
Furniwald’s seventy-fifth birthday. 


The annual celebration of Patrons’ Day 
at Colgate University will be held this 
year on April 19. The Rev. George C, 
Lorimer, D. D., of Boston will be the ora- 
tor of the day. It is expected, also, that 
N. N. Stranahan, the state senator from 
this district, will be present and make the 
principal address at the banquet in the 
afternoon. 


The faculty of Vassar College has voted 
to accept the examinations to be offered 
in June, 1901, by the college entrance ex- 
amination board of the Middle states and 
Maryland. Examinations, however, will 
be held at Vassar, as usual. 


Rey. Bbenezer Bushnell, secretary and 
treasurer of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, died March 9 at his home in Cleve- 
land. He was seventy-eight years old, 
and had been connected with the univer- 
sity for many years. 


Professor Viadmir Markovnikoff, pro- 
fessor of organic chemistry at Moscow 
University, celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of his entrance into public life 
Monday. Among the congratulations re- 
ceived was one from the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 


From the catalogue of the Salem 
(Mass.) state normal school, it is learned 
that there are 220 pupils, of whom 210 are 
two-year students, 13 special, and 3 past 
graduates. Since the school was first 
opened there have been 4,043 pupils and 
2,360 graduates, while certificates for one 
year’s work have been issued to nine 
The annual spring vacation will 
be from April 5 to April 16, and the an- 
nual graduation exercises June 26. 

Before January 1 there will be a new 
building on the Cornell campus. It will 
be an addition to Sibley College of Me- 
chanical Engineering, and is the gift of 
Hiram Sibley, Jr., of Rochester, son of the 
donor of Sibley College. The bu..o.ng 
will cost $85,000, and will be erected be- 
tween the old Sibley and the new Sibley, 
joining them, and giving the north end of 
the campus aebuilding almost 400 feet 
long. 

Professor Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University reports that, in ad- 
dition to the colleges and universities now 
represented in the entrance examination 
board of the Association of Colleges of the 
Middle States and Maryland, which have 
entering classes of fifty, the following 
New England and Western institutions 
have agreed to accept the certificate of the 


‘poard in lieu of examinations of their 


own: Amberst, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Bates, Trinity, Smith, 
Williams, Brown, Dartmouth, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Wellesley, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and the University of Illinois. 

President Hadley of Yale has left for 
California, where he is to deliver the prin- 
cipal address at the charter day exercises 
of the University of California in Berkeley 
on March 23. 

The question of removing Greek from 
the list of required studies for admission 
to college, which is now a paramount 
issue in Yale faculty meetings, has been 
given over to a permanent committee, 
which will take entire charge of the fram- 
ing of a resolution looking toward the re- 
moval of the subject from the Yale cur- 
riculum. The committee’s composition is 
announced as follows: President Arthur 
T. Hadley, ex-officio; Professor George B. 
Adams from the history department; Pro- 
fessor Thomas D. Seymour from th2 Greek 
department; Professor Gustay Gruener 
from the German department; Professor 
Albert S. Cook from the English; Profes- 
sor E. P. Morris from the Latin; Profes- 
sor William Beebe from the mathematical 
departments; and Dean Henry P. Wright 
of the academic faculty. They have al- 
ready sent circulars to all the preparatory 
schools of the country asking their opin- 
ion of the proposed change, which, if 
adopted, will compel a thorough over- 
hauling and remodeling of the prepara- 
tory schools of the country, with the 


‘ elimination of Greek in preparing for col- 


lege. 

Columbia University was victorious in 
its second annua] debate with Cornell in 
the Lenox lyceum. The subject discussed 
was the proposition to enforce the second 
section of the fourteenth amendment of 


the United States constitution, which pro- 
vides that any state disfranchising any of 
its citizens shall have its representation in 
congress proportionately reduced. Co- 
lumbia took the position in favor of re- 
duction. The judges were General F. V. 
Greene, E. M. Shepard, and Albert Stick- 
ney. Dr. Seth Low, president of Colum- 
bia, presided. The rules provided a direct 
debate of twelve minutes for each side, 
with half as much time for reply. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees 
of Oberlin College the college course was 


“changed from the three-term system to 


two semesters each year. The prepara- 
tory course was changed to bring it into 
closer touch with other secondary scnoois. 
The degrees of Ph.B. and B. S. were abol- 
ished, and the degree of B. A. will be 
granted to all who complete the work re- 
quired for graduation. President Barrows 
reported gifts and endowments for the 
past year to the extent of $264,000, and 
pledges of $250,000, on the condition that 
$500,000 more be raised. 

Henry Stafford Little of Trenton has 
given Princeton University $100,000 for 
the erection of a dormitory. Mr. Little is 
the donor of Stafford Little hall, and the 
lectureship bearing his name, of which ex- 
President Cleveland is the present incum- 
bent. 

The regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia have decided to establish a depart- 
ment of irrigation, and it is planned to 
make this department one of the greatest 
activities of the university. Professor 
Edward Mead, Purdue University, ’82, who 
as state engineer of Wyoming for eieven 
years has labored successfully for irriga- 
tion, will have charge of the department. 

Upon October 15, 1900, New York Uni- 
versity completed seventy years from the 
formal organization of its corporation. 
Upon April 18, 1901, it will have completed 
seventy years from the granting of its 
charter. 

The folloying formal notice of consoli- 
dation with Chicago University has been 
issued on behalf of Mrs. Emmons Blaine’s 
institute: “‘The Chicago Institute is to be- 
come a professional school of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and will include a school 
of pedagogy and an elementary school and 
kindergarten. Associated with it will bé 
a secondary or high school, for the pres- 
ent under the leadership of Dr John 
Dowey of the university, ultimately, how- 
ever,to become a part of the Chicago In- 
stitute. Colonel Parker is to be the head 
of the institute, and his successors are to 
be appointed by the university trustees 
upon the nomination of the Chicago In- 
stitute trustees. With the institute the 
university receives $1,0vu,000. Part of 
this is to be used in furnishing a home 
and equipment for the institute, and the 
rest is to be devoted, chiefly as an endow- 
ment fund, to the maintenance of the in- 
stitute. The_ university expects to ex- 
pend from its own funds between $10,000 
and $20,000 a year for the support of the 
work. 


EYE-GLASS CLEANER. 


John Youngjohn, 297 Congress street, 
Boston, has invented a novel little eye- 


glass cleaner which one can carry in his ° 


pocket without annoyance. It consists of 
two felt pads about the size of a twenty- 
five-cent piece. so ingeniously put to- 
gether that a slight pressure on the handle 
opens them for the glass, and then the 
cleaning is but the work of a minute. It 
costs but twenty-five cents. 


PINEHURST—ASHEVILLE—HOT 
SPRINGS. 

The famous North Carolina _ resorts. 
Never more _ attractive. Delightful 
climate, magnificent scenery, and famed 
hotels. Perfect Pullman _ service via 
Southern railway. Full information at 
Boston office, 228 Washington street. 


At the recent meeting of the department 
of superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Chicago, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, T. 
R. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo; second 
vice-president, F. W. Cooley, Calumet, 
Mich.; secretary, John W. Deitrich, Coio- 
rado Springs, Colo. Chicago was chosen 
as the meeting place for the next annual 


Book Reviews, Literary News, Whit 
Comments, reports from the Patriotic- 
Historic Societies, Genealogical Informa- 
tion, and many other features make the 
Wednesday edition of the Boston (Mass.) 
Transcript popular with the whole family. 
Send for sample copy. Price, $1.50 per 
year; six months, 75 cents. 


Summer ‘Tours, 


ITALY AND GREECE. 


Small Party Sails April 24 for 


ATHENS, DALMATIA, AND ITALY. 


Another Sails May 22 for 


Italy, Switzerland, 


Paris, and London. 


SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE, 


Our regular long summer vacation tour to Europe sails June 22. 


ENGLAND, HOLLAND, 

THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, 

PARIS, AND LONDON. 
Shorter tour leaves July 3. 


HOLLAND, THE RHINE, 
SWITZERLAND, .PARIS, AND 
LONDON. 

Price for 43 Days’ Trip, $290. 


Our tours are all planned to se- 
cure the best results in rest and 
education, with least fatigue and 
discomfort. We do not plan very 
cheap tours. Such trips are usu- 
ally very unsatisfactory. We be- 
lieve that our patrons wish above all 
things to travelin comfort. On the 
other hand, we avoid unnecessary 
expense. 

We call particular attention to the 
character of our parties. They are 
made e of educated men and wo- 
men. ur parties are limited in 
humber and are conducted in such 
a manner as to secure all the advan- 
tages of party travel, and at the 
same time preserving as far as 
practicable the freedom of the indi- 
vidual traveler. 


If you are contemplating a European tour, we hope you will send for our illustrated circulars. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


COACHING DAYS IN ENGLAND 


and Tours to Russia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, Ireland, 


the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Starting June 138, 29, and July 10. Write for 


Tours, from $200 up. 


Highth "Season. Four Summer 


circulars to HONEYMANS PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


Address 


Small Select Party of Ladies Sailing JUNE 19. 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM. 


MISS H. M. BARBOUR, 81 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


SWIIZERLAND, ITALY» 


CLIPPINGS. 


One of the vexatious questions in the 
life of every one who would keep well 
informed is: ‘‘What shall I do with 
clippings?” There is scarcely a daily 
paper that one looks through that does 
not have something that he cuts out and 
wishes to keep, but unless he can classify 
them promptly and put them where he 
can have them to use on a moment’s 
notice, they very soon become an incum- 
brance, and go into the waste basket, and 
thereafter he allows the valuable definite 
information go by with a bit of heartache 
every time. 

If a daily paper, with its wealth of in- 
formation, is to be cast aside as soon as 
the headlines are looked over, it is intel- 
lectually demoralizing, a positive harm, 
almost a curse, and such it is liable to be 
unless one can in some way preserve and 
have ready for use what is of permanent 
value. Nor is this confined to the dailies. 
There are no end of weeklies, monthlies, 
trade and special papers even more rich 
in treasures. 

Is there any way to save these clippings 
with no appreciable waste of time, and 
can they be so filed and indexed that one 
can get at what he needs without spend- 
ing precious time—time that is never so 
precious as when he gets to a point in his 
work when he needs some definite infor- 
mation that he remembers to have seen? 
I think there is. “The Clipping File,” 
published by the Clipping File Company 
of Cleveland, seems to meet all these re- 
quirements in an inexpensive way—the 
question of expense is quite an item. It 
consists of ten pockets, 8x10 inches, and 
a case to hold the ten. Of course one 
may have as many of these cases as his 
wants require, of which tnere are provi- 
sions for 228 special topics, as many, 
certainly, as any man would eare for. 
The case takes the place of a book upon 
one’s shelves, and is so substantial as to 
be of service for years. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


ne Critie for March; terms, $2.00 a year. New 
ork. 
y a Forum for March; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
ork. 
The Homiletic Review for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 
The North American Review for March; terms, 
$5.00a year, New York, 


Going abroad fora bicycle trip? Send for 
“Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.”’ 


European Passage. 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE. 


One of the mest comfortable and moderate 
priced routes to the Continent. Regular ser- 
vice to Rotterdam via Boulogne (France), 34 
hours from Paris. Immense, new Twin-screw 
Steamers. 


LEYLAND LINE. 
Boston to Liverpool Weekly. 


Winter rates, $40 and up. First cabin only. 
New and immense steamships ; among the 
larzest of the new vessels sailing from Boston. 
Accommodations on upper decks. 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., 
General Passenger Agents, 
115 State St., Boston, Mass. 


_ Travelers should use the Adams Cable Codex, a 
cipher code for circulation among travelers. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS 


of the Nickel Plate Road which make it 
the popular line for the traveling public 
are competent train service, fine roadbed, 
and courteous employees. ‘ine Nickel 
Plate Road is the short line between Buf- 
falo and Chicago. The great Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition this summer will present 
unusual attractions. The Nickel Plate 
Road will be in position to accommodate 
this travel with safety, speed, and com- 
fort. Write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


Deacon Styles—“But don’t you think we 
should have a fire escape upon the 
church ?” 

The Architect—‘Wouldn’t that be a 
case of Pelion on Ossa? The church 
itself is a fire escape, isn’t it?” 


Biggs—“What do you call your twins?” 

"Diggs—‘‘Henrietta.’ 

Bigges—‘‘But that’s only one name.” 

Diggs—‘‘Yes, but we divided it between 
them. We call the boy Henri and the girl 
Etta. See?” 
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Good Literature and Good Pictures Embodying 


Child-life 
Interests. 


TAYLOR’S FIRST READER 


THE TEXT 
THE CHILD’S WORLD 
IN GOOD LITERATURE 


HE CHILD reads best what he likes 
best. Instinctively he likes best good 
literature within the range of his own ex- 
perience and tastes. Therefore, a First 
Reader of high educational value must 
embody real Child-life in pure Literary 
Form. 

The Twentieth Century definition of 
the text of a First Reader for children is, 
“The Child’s World in Good Literature 
and Artistic Illustration.” 


From Dr. Tueo. B. Noss, Principal State Normal School, 
California, Pa. 

If there is a better First Reader than- Frances Lilian Tay- 
lor’s, I have not seen it. It is gratifying to see so much of 
literature, nature study, art, and history, and all of the genuine 
sort, introduced so successfully in a first reader. 

From Cuas. McKenny, President State Normal School. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Taylor’s First Reader isa gem. I have never seen a more 
attractive first reader. It has been built on sound pedagogical 
principles, and should become a popular book in our schools, 

From A. Hots, Supervisor Practice Dept., State Nor- 
mal School, Valley City, N. D. 

Taylor's First Reader is admirably adapted to its purpose. 
It is artistic, simple and classic. It will tend to makes children 
love books. Our primary critic teacher put it in use the first 
day. 

From Tuepa GitpemeEisterR, Training Teacher, State Nor- 
mal School, Winona, Minn. 

I find all you say of Taylor’s First Reader true. The typog- 
raphy is excellent, the lessons just what children like, and the 
illustrations very good. 

From Prof. Ermer E. Brown, Dept. of Pedagogy, Univer- 
sity of California. 

Miss Taylor’s First Reader is the most enchanting First 
Reader I have ever seen. 


REAL CHILD LIFE 


Dr. A. E. Winsuir, Editor Journal of Education. 


NTEREST IS awakened and sustained 
from start to finish. 

Every selection and every illustra- 
tion is as much out of the real life of the 
child as it could possibly be. In the 
truest, fullest sense, it is child-life in 
words and pictures. 

We hear so much in theory of “chil- 
dren’s interests” that it is a luxury to see 
a clear, complete, delightful exemplifica- 
tion of it. 


TAYLOR’S FIRST READER 
UNIVERSALLY WELCOMED 


From Atnert Leonarp, President Michigan System of 
Normal Schools. 

It has long been my contention that our first readers should 
provide literature within the child’s experiences and interests, 
and it seems to me that Taylor’s First Reader does this very 
happily. 

From Dr. W. N. Haitmann, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

It is indeed a beautiful book, and heralds the dawn of a new 
day when little baby sentences will be excluded from first 
readers, and the makers of them will give credit to little chil- 
dren for the intelligence they possess. 


From Dr. J. W. Srearns, School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. 

By appealing to the interests of children, and especially by 
using bits of verse which they will readily commit to memory, 
it does much to smooth the way for little learners to the world 
of books. It seems to me a well planned and charming book. 


From Heven L. State Superintendent, Colorado. 

The child cannot fail to be interested in it from first to last. 
The right spirit in regard to home and country permeates its 
pages throughout. 


From J. W. Hennincer, Superintendent of Schools, Jack- 
sonville, Lil. 

Miss Taylor's First Reader is a delightful book. It appeals 
at once to child-life interest. I like its matter, method, general 
make-up, and aim. It is a charming book, for I have put it to 
a severe test. 


TAYLOR’S FIRST READER 


THE PICTURES 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


IN BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VERY PICTURE in this book has a 
distinct purpose. All of them repre- 
sent the real life of the child and thus 
illustrate the text. They appeal to the 
child’s instinctive interests and stimulate 
his imagination. They cultivate his taste 
by their artistic beauty, and withal aid in 
learning to read. 
Every picture is a marvel of beauty, 
truth, and good taste. 


2 


Caylor’s 
First 
‘Reader 


By FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR 
Author of THE WERNER PRIMER 


2 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


IN 


GOOD LITERATURE 


AND 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


A book excelling in Child-life Interest, in Literary Form, 
in Appropriate and Artistic Illustrations, and in Rational 
Methods, 


Cloth, Extra Size, 128 Pages, over 
100 Illustrations and 18 Color Plates 


PRICE 
25 Cents 


From The School Weekly. 
In the preparation of the new First Reader by Fran- 


ces Lilian Taylor the author has kept in mind three 
fundamental principles: the providing of good litera- 
ture within the child’s experiences and instructive 
interests ; the reducing of mechanical devices to the 
minimum ; and the beautifying of the book from the 
first to the last cover. 

It is sought to lead the child through normal inter- 
est into the ability to read and into a conscious love 
of good reading. 

Send for a volume of testimonials showing the 
cordial and spontaneous welcome accorded Taylor’s 


First Reader by Educators from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


From W. A. Suoemaxker, Superintendent, St. Cloud, Minn. 

I am delighted with the literary tendency of Taylor's First 
Reader, as well as with its pictures and typography. It isa 
little gem. It must delight the heart of any normal child. 


From Lizzie L. Banker, Principal, Omaha, Neb. 

Taylor’s First Reader is a gem. I have read everything in 
it and consider that Miss Taylor has made a glorious success in 
her efforts at producing a literary First Reader. 


From Miss Sara A. Saunpers, Supervisor of Methods in 
Practice Work, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

The book is so near perfection in every respect that I find 
none of the essentials of a good first reader lacking. The pro- 
visions for phonic work, the gradual introduction of new words, 
the employment suggested for the children, with the thought- 
producing quality of the reading matter, make the book one of 
the very best that has yet been published, and it is doubtful 
whether it could be excelled. 

From H. E. Krarz, Superintendent, Sioux City, Iowa. 

It will prove highly interesting to children, and will make 
the process of learning to read an easier one than is realized 
with many of the readers now in the pupils’ hands. 


From Witu1aM Grirriru, County Superintendent, Wilmot, 
Wis. 

I have always felt sure that a primary reading book should 
be filled with inspiring art and the best of literature. Their 
union fills the child’s soul with delighted interest. He will 
soon learn to read because he wants to read. In print and pic- 
tures, in plan and performance, your gem of a First Reader 
easily stands at the summit of primary readers. 


ELECTRIC WITH CHILD-LIFE 


Mrs. Eva D. Ketioae, Editor Primary Education. 


HE WORK has been laid out in loving 

sympathy with the instinctive likings 
of the children. Why not go into child- 
land and teach them by their own ways? 

The book is a beauty, from the fault- 
less lilies upon the front cover to the last 
“Good Night” upon its closing page. 

Every page will bring the delight of 
recognition to the children. Each is elec- 
trie with the child’s own life. 


AYLOR’S FIRST READER 


The other numbers will speedily follow, 
elegance of mechanical finish, and 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


is the beginning book of our 
new series of school readers: 


THE TAYLOR SCHOOL READERS. 


and will correspond to the first book in choice literature, excellence of gradation, 


in all other features of high superiority. 


Correspondence solicited regarding these and other Epoch- 
making books on our list. 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
° 73 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Summer Tours. 


HOUGHTON’S EXCURSIONS. 


Traveling abroad in conducted parties 
is now thoroughly recognized as being the 
most economical and enjoyable manner of 


seeing foreign lands. Intending travelers 
are therefore especially interested in the 
efficiency, experience, sociability, and in- 
tegrity of their prospective conductor, 
The popularity of the well-known Hough- 
ton’s New England Agency tours has been 
due to the excellent success they have had 
in the selection of conductors for their 
parties. Their entire arrangements con- 
stitute one continuous delightful pro- 
gram for the pleasure, comfort, and in- 
struction of their patrons. The universal 
satisfaction in the service furnished their 
patrons during the season of 1900 is at- 
tested by personal correspondence with 
any of the members of our parties. 

F. O. Houghton, the senior manager, is 
an expert railroad official, the son of the 
Boston sub-master, who has probably ar- 
ranged excursions for more teachers than 
any other American. The son was closely 
associated with the father until his ex- 
perience led him into wider excursion 
fields, and he now has the Boston agency 
for the White Star Line, Leyland Line, 
and of the American Line (115 State 
street). 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR TO 
EUROPE. 


Dunning & Sawyer, 106 Congregational 
house, Boston, announce  personally- 
conducted tours to Europe, and the Jour- 
nal of Education has no hesitation in 
commending them for efficiency and reli- 
ability. While the editor of the Journal 
has never traveled with Messrs. Dunning 
& Sawyer, he -has had many personal 
friends go with them, and has not only 
never heard an unfavorable criticism, but, 
on the contrary, has heard high praise. 
There have never been parties of higher 
character than those which they carry. 
They are to European travel what Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb are in American 
travel. The prices are not high, the ser- 
vice is fine, and the conductors are gentle- 
men, and when you get these conditions, 
there is little more to be said, but you will 
do well to send for their illustrated cir- 
cular, which gives the particulars of their 
seven leading tours. 


TOURIST PARTY FOR LADIES. 


Any teacher wishing to gq abroad 
should take advantage of the excellent op- 
portunity offered by Miss H. M. Barbour, 
who is now forming a tourist party for 
young ladies, which party is to sail June 
19, visiting England, France, Switzerland, 


Order 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


P. O. Box 643. 


Samples Free. 


Schoo! Boards 
Boards of Education 
Schoo! Districts 
Public Libraries 
Public School Libraries | 
State Institutions for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 
Feeble- Minded 
*« Industrial School for Boys and Girls 
Government Indian Schools 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS | comprising « Holden System for Preserving Books.” 


AND REPAIRING MATERIAL the 


Private Libraries 
Sunday Schoo! Libraries 
Parochial Schools 


Normal Schools 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Italy, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. PHUCATIONAL INTALLIGENCE. 


It would be impossible*to get a manager 
to plan better for a party of young ladies 
wishing to “do” Europe in a limited space 
of time, and with a limited expenditure of 
money. Address, 81 Columbia Heights, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HONEYMAN’S TOURS. 

The elghth season of the s.oneyman 
private tours, Plainfield, N. J., starting 
June 27 and July 10, will be by far the 
most complete in the history of these 
tours. They concentrate their energies 
on the two trips, and make them as per- 
fect as experience and love for the man- 
agement of tours can make them. 


NOTICE. 


Those wishing anything in the line of 
school supplies will do well to call at the 
store of George F..King & Co. before go- 
ing elsewhere. King’s vertical pens are 
growing more in popularity every day. 
They carry a full line of practice papers 
of different rulings, lead pencils, inks, floor 
brushes, composition books, the best 
quality of white crayons, school giobes, 
and, in fact, nearly every article used in 
the schoolroom, and these are sold at 
prices that will defy competition. They 
would be pleased to have you visit their 
store and examine their goods. Orders by 
mail will receive prompt attention. George 
F. King & Co., 38 Hawley street. 


“Where were you born, Thomas?” 
asked the teacher, eyeing the new pupil 
over his glasses. 

“Born in sins,” answered the frightened 
little boy, falling back upon his recollec- 
tions of the catechism.—Chicago Record. 


IN THE EAST. 
The Eastern School will be held at the 
Conservatory of Music, in Boston, 
July 9-26, 1901. 


29-33 East 19th Street, 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 1901. 


BOTH SCHOOLS 


OFFER COURSES 
Vocal Music, Drawing, Pianoforte, Reading. 


To teachers desiring to keep abreast of the most modern and practical pedagogical thought, 
anxious to associate with leaders in the educational field, and at the same time eager to enjoy the 
atvantages of their summer vacation, the Institute offers the very greatest opportunities. 


EDGAR #9. SILVER, President, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


IN THE WEST. 
The Western School wiil be held at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., 
July 9-26, 1901. 


. New York City. 


LIFE’S LESSONS 


By correspondence, according to Froebel’s Life-principles. 
The first successful attempt to educate mentally, 


relieved from mental strai». 


Overworked brains 


morally, and physically. and really attainin 
g the results of Health, Self-control 
Personal Force, in conjunction with int llectual culture. 


FREE LECTURES every Saturday at 3 p. m. 
Send for literature and terms. 


the country. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 


201 Clarendon St, Boston, Mass. 


Classes forming in all parts of 


(Continued from page 191.) 


sessions. These, with the Chautauqua as- 
semblies at Lakeside, Franklin, etc., tend, 
with the four-week normal institutes in 
various counties, to make the professional 
side of teaching more prominent next year 
than ever. 

Commissioner Bonebrake has issued a 
new edition of Ohio School Law, which re- 
flects great credit upon his office. 

There were eighty in attendance at the 
recent State Association of School Boards 
at Columbus. 

Luckland is building a four-room addi- 
tion to the high school building. Superin- 
tendent McKean of Middletown addressed 
a parents’ meeting at that place recently, 
where 400 were in attendance on the 
parents’ meeting as a correlator of educa- 
tional forces. 

The teachers of Athens county are form- 
ing a union and agreeing not to teach for 
less than $30 per month. 

Marietta has a drawing school for cadet 
teachers. Miss Laura Hill is training 
teacher. The course is one year only. 

Hamilton has a system of cadetting 
without the training teacher. Ohio needs 
five normal schools right now. 

The Middletown board will employ none 
but graduates of normal training schools 
having two years’ course and actual train- 
ing the last year. All experienced teach- 
ers having had five years or more experi- 
ence will be required to hold at least a 
three years’ certificate, in order to renew 
contract. 

Uhricksville has a new high school 
building and a brand new four-year course 
of study. 

The experts are still investigating the 
Cincinnati school board’s financial man- 
agement. 

Several new high school papers have 
made their appearance recently, Canal 
Dover, New Philadelphia, Washington C. 
H.» Newark, Zanesville, and Middletown 
being among the number. 

High School Day has been abolished at 
Ohio State University. A step backward, 
as it appears to the school. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. James E. Warner, a gradu- 
ate of Cornell, with two years’ post- 
graduate work in University of Chicago, 
has opened a branch house for Messrs. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 378 Wabash 
avenue, 


INDIANA. 
State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


Superintendent C. N. Kendall of In- 
dianapolis is winning friends and hearty 
support in his new position. He is sus- 
taining a Saturday course of professional 
lectures for his teachers that is arousing 
much enthusiasm. 

Superintendent Glasscock of Blooming- 
ton has had recently organized an educa- 
tional association, composed of the school 
patrons. Monthly meetings are held, in 
which great interest is manifested. 

Superintendent W. A. Millis of Craw- 
fordsville will again have charge of the 
pedagogy at Winona assembly this year. 

The Indiana legislature, at its recent ses- 
sion, granted Indiana University an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for a new science 
building. 

De Pauw University will soon begin the 
erection of a large and handsome build- 
ing, to be devoted to the use of the 4e- 
partments of physics and chemistry. 

Jonathan Rigdon, the new president of 
the Central normal at Danville, is*‘pushing 
the interests of the school with his accus- 
tomed vigor. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


‘ ) 22,24 & 26 RIVER ST. 9 177 BROADWAY. 


TROY.NY. * NEWYORK. 


ry Manufacture Superior 


AVE YOU SEEN OR HEARD OF 


KING'S Celebrated 


Vertical Pens? 
Superior to all others. 


Send for samples and prices 
and give them a trial. 


GEO. F. KING & CO., 


Manufacturing Stationers and 
Dealers in School Supplies, 


38 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
COURSES. 


NX, 


The summer courses at University 
Heights, New York City, are now as per- 
manent and as thoroughly identified with 
the historic New York University as are 
any of the departments of tuat institution. 
There is no spot in or about New York 
more attractive in summer time than 
their beautiful and extensive grounds at 
University Heights, overlooking ‘both the 
Hudson and Harlem rivers, with the 
grand and impressive Palisades of the 
Hudson in view. 

The university has placed the library, 
recitation halls, laboratories, dormitories, 
dining hall, gymnasium, and grounds of 
the University College at the service of 
students taking the summer courses. Ex- 
cellent board is obtainable upon the 
campus. Forty courses will be given in 
the departments of Greek, Latin, Semitics, 
English literature, rhetoric, German, 
philosophy, education, nistory, govern- 
ment, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and physical training. 

The summer session offers an excellent 
opportunity for completing certain of the 
courses required for graduation in the 
School of Pedagogy, School of Applied 
Science, or University College. 

This seventh annual session will be de- 
cidedly the best in the history of tunis 
summer school. 


'So sure is the 
user of 


that Carter’s is Tue 

BEST, Send for 

“Inklings” and 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS, 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most caref 


consideration. We have no * pets,” 


We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a cand, ate’s claim. t 
and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book f re ts 


ree. 
ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Pertland, 98 Exchangé St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted sr. Lous, mo. 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.”’ 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The publishers beg to announce the re- 
moval of the offices of this paper to the new 
Pemberton building, Pemberton square, 
Boston, on March 1. In our new quarters we 
shall be pleased to meet the many frienJls of 
the Journal of Education. Address all com- 
munications to the New England Publishing 
Company, Pemberton building, Pemberton 
square, Boston, Mass. 


“CHATTY READINGS IN SCIENCE.” 

Teachers and pupils of elementary na- 
ture study will be interested in “Chatty 
Readings in Blementary Science,” vol- 
umes I. and Il. of which have just been 
issued by Longmans, Green, & Co. These 
books seem to be in line with much that 


is needed in the way of nature knowledge. | 


From a literary standpoint, they are a no- 
ticeable advance over what has heretofore 
appeared. The following special features 
will make them attractive and helpful: — 

Attractive stories in which are im- 
bedded practical lessons in morals and in 
nature knowledge. 

Summaries which develop the practical 
points of each lesson. — 

Single comparative anatomy developed 
in the text and by illustrations. 

Outline figures showing the appearance 
of animals, and serving as useful models 
for elementary drawing. 

Colored plates. 

Accurate and interesting illustrations 
throughout. 


OPEN CHICAGO HOUSE. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. have opened 
a branch house at 378 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, under the management of J. . 
Warner, a young man of exceptional tact 
and ability. He is a graduate of Cornell, 
with two years’ graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ‘ 

Mr. Sanborn hag fully recovered his 
health, and is enlarging his business, 
which is already commanding the atten- 
tion of high school principals and superin- 
tendents because of the character of all 
the books issued. The latest announce- 
ment includes Tuell & Fowler’s ‘‘Begin- 
ner’s Book in Latin,” Tolman’s “The Art 
of Translating,” Smith & Thomas’ 
“Modern Composition and Rhetoric,” 
Milton’s ‘““Minor Poems,” in the Cambridge 
Literature Series, and D’Ooge’s ‘Select 
Orations of Cicero.” ; 


A SNAP FOR AGENTS. 

Agents are making a good thing by 
selling “The Latest Novelty” of John 
Youngjohn (297 Congress street, Boston), 
‘The Little Gem” eyeglass cleaner; 
simple, practical, handy, and costs but 
twenty-five cents. 


SCHOOL BELLS. 

No part of a school equipment needs to 
be made upon honor more than the bell. 
A bell with a dull, weak, nerveless tone 
affects the spirit of-a school almost as 
much as a teacher with a disagreeable 
voice. A bell out of order is even worse. 
It needs to be so well made that it will 
keep in order without the aid of a 
machinist, and its tone shotld have a 
light, cheery, tonic effect. Of course an 
expert can select such a bell from any 
large assortment, but no one can fail of 
this who orders direct from the Meneely 
Bell Company of Troy, N. Y., or who in- 
sists upon having their make of any 
dealer. 


VARIETIES. 


Parke—“I’ve just had my telephone 
taken out.” 

Lane——““What for?” 

Parke—“My next-door neighbor put 
one in.”—Harper’s Bazar. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 


the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
this summer, and have planned to include 
in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nickel 
Plate Road offers rates lower than via 
other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and that by purchas- 
ing your ticket over this popular line you 
will also secure a safe and pleasant jour 
ney to your destination. 

Solid through vestibuled sleepers and 
palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day 
coaches, with uniformed colored porters 
in attendance on the slightest wants of 
passengers. For rates and further par- 
ticulars write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Maas. 10t 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and trom 8t. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upw 


and FOCREIGN 


Title. Fs Publisher. Price. 
A Spanish Fp American Book Company, N, ¥. Oswego, N. Y.—I am to report to our Department to-morrow ever ing at what price} can obtain a 
ue Hall graduate of at least two years’ experience to take science work in our high school, Man preferred, 
introductory Lo in English............. “ “ “ “ 1.00. | 3, send me data, as my engagements will not permi: a trip to Syracuse.— Supt. Geo. Z. 8, March 
The Mushroom BOOK, Mar ubleday, Page, & Co., 3.00 If the work is to begin at once b 
Easy Stories.....- sede kt & Boston. —— | rary instructor there, He can be ‘ad for $800.--To Mr. Bullis, Marck 
school Manageme he Macmillan Company,’ N. Y. J.N. Vedder immediately at $800 per year.— Mr. Bullis, March 9, 9 M, 
Three Plays for Reavy = & Co., Chicago. 150 Telegram.—I accept position and start for Oswego at Vedder, March 10. 
4, Modern Rhetoric Green Co. NE, — Vedder secepts and will reach you tmmorrow.—o MY. Bulls, Ma ch 10 
The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews... Abbott Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. — __ THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Religion in Literature an on in . Y. Crowe 60 
and J-8 Opiivie Publishing Co. 1.0 Boards of Education and Superintendents 
A Royal EXChange...sssseesceesseresssessecees aan an . Appleton & Co, re " Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
Selections from Prose of Jonathan Swift........... . Prescott [Ed.] Henry Holt & Co. " —_— 
Payenology of Binet “Open Goare Pub. Co,” Chicago. — | TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
ohnson’s Lives Of the asse 0., Established 17 years. 1 
Positions filled, 4-000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, #450 to 
+ A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 4 bao ers ante #900 ; High School, #500 to %1,800 ; Superintendents, #1,200 
+ Formerly Manager for E. 0. Fisk & Co. + to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
Office. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
. J. ALBER 
t T E A C E RS ee t C.J T, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
+ + 
+ 25 Bromfleld St., Boston, — A G E N CY {| B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 3878 and 388 
Rooms 317--319. | TEACH ERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
+4 best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
9 Ruggery Bldg 
The Central Teachers’ Agency | introduces to Colleges? 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


560 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU in 


Efficient assistants. 


sitions all over the United States. 
Efficient service. 


Prompt attention 


A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


Soeci»l advantages Courteous treatment, 


Cireulars free. Addr 


e8s 
‘ROBERT MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.——Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 
3 E, 14th St, N. Y. 


P. V. Huyssoon 
C. ROCKWELL, Managers. 


BosTON, 4 Ashburton Pl. 
WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


C. A. & CoO., P 
¥. M. A; Bldg, Tes 
Send for Agency Manus:. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West et better advantages to aspiring teachersthan any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. \For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


_ 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, 


Tse Pratt Teachers’ Agenc 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ends coll and normal uates, 8 ists, and other teach y bli 
schools, and "Advises parents avout schools © Manager. 


schools, and vises parents about sch 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y 


Teachers wanted. Registration only $1.00. 
A. W. EMERSON, A.M., Pu.D., LL.B., Prop, and Mgr, 
E. Y. EMERSON, M,S., Assistant Manager. 


Send for application blank. 


Positions that must be filled. 


EB sons EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


211 — 215 


AKRON, OHIO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Pemberton Battiing, +} 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


wM. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


NY ONE having for sale a complete set of 
Horace Mann’s Reports will 4 wee favor by 
stating price, to C., 
ae Scare of Journal of Education, 
Pemberton Building, 
Boston. 


Pemberton 8q., 
ANTED. — Report of U. 8. Commissioner of 


price. 

ANTED. — Complete set of the Horace Mann 
Controversy with the Boston Masters. 

Address this paper. A. P. 


Education for 1875. Write this Beating 


For Sale, 


An elegant Roll-top Black Walnut Desk 
in perfect condition; size, a* by 2 


at the office of ci:e 
Pemberton Square, 
taught privately. 
_A. BARNES, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 


ft. Cost $150; will sell for Apply 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 
Boston. 
and Magnetism 
HYPNO TISM le magazine 
Wm 


; 
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Commercial LEW, CO 
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VATMAN 
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A 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 


preciative editorial .. ... columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 
should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


MYERS & Co: 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 


Forty Courses 


Fourteen Departments. 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country. For ‘t Announcement,”’ 


address Marsuaut Brown, 
University Heights, 
mar21-15t New York City. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION. 


June 24 — August 9, 1901. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
subjects, in Law, and in Engineering. 


For information and circulars address 
. H, MENSEL 


721 Monroe St., “Ann Arbor, Mich. 


mar7-10t 


ment, Psye righ Edueation, Art, 
Sciences. and Ph ysical Training. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 


July 5 to August 15, 1901. 


Fifty-five courses in Languages, History, Govern 
Music, Mathematics 


The work is open to both men and women, and is 


es pong car A adapted to the needs of teachers. 


or information concernin courses, lodeings, ex- 


penses. and reduced railwa a address J. L. LOVE, 
16 Cambridge, Mass. 


ALER, Chairman of Committee 


Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. 
Single tuition fee of $25. Inexpensive living. 
For Circular and Book “ Views address 
HE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell Ithaca, N. Y. 


HOME The University of Chicago 
STUDY offers over 225 elementary and college 
courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, including Pedagogy, History, the 
uages, English, Mathematica. Physiography, 
oblogy, Physiology. Botany, etc. Instruction is 
University credit is granted for 
courses successfully completed. Work may begin 
at any time nn circular address 
E UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


eow (Div, P), 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
ouT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pnres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


supply all the Publishers’ School Books Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.. Wholesale Books..5 & 7 East 16th St. New York 
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